This bridge at St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, provides an excellent 
example of balanced design to 
equalize the life of all parts of the 
structure. The bridge crosses a 
river, highways, and a railroad; 
and since locomotive blast gases 
would reduce the initial strength 
and section of the span over the 
railroad at a faster rate than that of 
other portions of the bridge, 
wrought iron blast plates were used 
to shield the vulnerable parts. As 
the illustration shows, the plates 
were applied as ‘reinforcing’ di- 
rectly on the bridge members 
themselves. 

The reason for using wrought 
iron will be apparent to any rail- 
roader who has seen how well and 
how long old wrought iron bridges 
withstood corrosion. In one re- 


ported case, in a bridge spanning 
14 tracks, the wrought iron mem- 
bers were reported as ‘“'still in very 
good condition no major 
repairs necessary’ after almost 50 
years of exposure to locomotive 
blasts. 

The reason wrought iron serves 
so well is found in its unique struc- 
ture. The tiny fibers of glass-like 
silicate slag that are threaded 
through the body of high-purity 
iron diffuse corrosive attack, and 
so discourage pitting. They also 
help to anchor the initial protective 


film more firmly, so it resists the 
“sand-blasting’”’ action of the cin- 
der-laden exhaust. Since wrought 
iron is readily formed and welded, 
it is easy to install. 

You will find some further in- 
stallation and service records in 
our bulletin, ‘‘Wrought Iron in 
Bridge Construction."” We will be 
glad to send you a copy, on request. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS * OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 
CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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PERFECTLY SIMPLE 
SIMPLY PERFECT 


- UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION _ 


140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK. 6, NN. X 
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MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 





Missouri Pacific's “Big Jeep’ Smashed Load 
and Speed Marks on Maiden Run . . . Now Hauls 
Record-Breaking Tonnage Day In, Day Out! 


yb rent SUCCESS! Right at the start Missouri 
Pacific’s new 5400-h.p. Diesel freight locomotives 
proceeded to set the railroad world talking . . . breaking 
all existing load and speed records of the road on the run 
between Texarkana, Arkansas and Dupo, Illinois. 


Wheat’s more, it was found that the new time bettered 
by 8 hours the schedule for ‘‘symbol’’ oil trains, the hottest 
and fastest freight carried by any line. Think of it! Eight 
hours saved on a 515-mile haul! 


To lubricate its new Diesels during this critical trial 
period, Missouri Pacific selected Shell Diesel Lubricants, 
first choice of thousands of operators everywhere. 


That was more than a year ago! 


Today and every scheduled day since, these 4-unit 
5400-h.p. Diesel locomotives have been operating as 3-unit 
4050-h.p. locomotives . . . have been on the job hauling 
maximum-length trains of loaded cars. 


Today and every day since, Shell Diesel Lubricants 
have been used; their performance carefully checked by 
Shell lubrication engineers working with Missouri Pacific 
engineers and maintenance men. 

For further information, phone, wire or write Shell Oil 


Company, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New 
York, or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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PACIFIC 
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DIESEL LUBRICANTS 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 
rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “average”’—is less than one 
cent. 
O.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “‘sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? Take the number 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge; and figure it out? 
We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH WORTH 


$10,000 





$100,000 


Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as ona ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodifies could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 
difference in the price at which they are 
SC ld . 


So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 
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to dap alorallile?” 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


‘Prices’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 











other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “just and 
reasonable.” 


All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after diseussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 
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rates are published, are filed with the 
I.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate, And more than 
250 volumes of 1.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 


This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned, 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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NO. 201 PLAYS “STAND-IN” 


On the seventeenth of the month, the boiler room and machine shop of the National 
Wood Products Company went up in smoke. 


The fire loss—approximately $1,000,000—was important to the company and 
to a war-torn nation which badly needed wood products. It was also important 
to the people of Jackson, Miss., where the plant is situated. 


The fire had hardly cooled before an Illinois Central representative called to offer 
the System’s service to Rhodes Danehower, resident manager. 


Mr. Danehower said: ““We have to have dry lumber. War industries demand so 
much from Mississippi lumber shippers we have to dry our own. Now our 
boiler shop is wrecked, and the dry kiln damaged. We’re stuck.” 


“Perhaps,” the Illinois Central man suggested, “our System miglrt lend you a 
locomotive for a while.” 


“Mister,” replied Mr. Danehower, “show us your locomotive!” 


Two days after the fire, Illinois Central Engine No. 201 and a carload of coal 
rolled into National Products’ sidetrack. 


Connected with the repaired dry kiln, Engine No. 201 began pumping steam into 
the kiln, and National Wood Products Company was again in production. 


It kept on drying lumber until Mr. Danehower had rebuilt his boiler room and 
machine shop. Another essential war industry was doing its bit to beat the 
Germans and Japs. thanks to the voluntary “first aid” of a railroad system. 


As | highball around this country, | find a railroad locomotive pumping steam into 
a Birmingham factory whose boiler has suddenly split its tubes. 


Later on—in Wisconsin—lI see a railroad locomotive furnishing steam to cook 


peas for 4 crippled cannery. 


This was the first I’d heard of a railroad locomotive drying lumber. Railroaders 
do a lot of good deeds that seldom get into print. 
. 


—The Trackwalker* 


Because of their higher-than-average availability, Alco-G.E. diesel- 
electrics have high “use-ability.”” On one eastern road where 8 units 
are averaging 98.7 per cent availability, the utilization factor is 
87.3 per cent—additional locomotive-hours are available for 
emergency work. 


evuevds, 


@ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Copr., 1846, American Locomotive Company and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 113-135-9500 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
INSULATION 
Rox MAAS 
Both frames of Adlake VY 7 RA 
Sash are insulated from 
each other. This pre- 
vents co!d from travel- 


ing to inside of unit— 
prevents frosting. 

















COTTON 
FILTER 





Note inside and out- 

side “‘breather’’ tubes. 

These permit air be- ®fATHER = 
tween panes to adjust 

to changesintempera- 

ture and altitude—pre- nsipg Face —1 
vent clouding without 
use of a dehydrant. 
















OUTSIDE 
TUBE 


\—— INSIDE 
TUBE 


Adlake CURTAINS...should be included. They never shake, 
rattle or jangle. Swivel tips prevent changei nlength ; rubber 
shoes stop noise and creeping. Ask for details about Adlake 
Curtains . .. Curtain Fixtures . .. Sectional Diaphragms 
... Vestibule Curtains. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Tue Apa 


ESTABLISHED IN 1857 


ADLAKE RAILWAY CAR EQUIPMENT, FITTINGS 
CURTAINS e VESTIBULE CURTAINS e SECTIONAL 





and 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 


SPECIALTIES @e DOUBLE-GLAZED ALUMINUM WINDOWS e WINDOW 
DIAPHRAGMS e LUGGAGE RACKS e@ ASH RECEPTACLES @ HARDWARE 


Frosted, clouded windows are an annoyance. Customer com- 
fort and satisfaction are a must. You can get rid of the first and 
promote the other. Specify Adlake Double-Glazed Sash Units 
on new or reconditioned cars. They stay clear in all weather. 

An exclusive principle—the Adlake Breather—permits the 
air between the two panes to adjust quickly to temperature and 
altitude changes. 

Adlake Windows use NO dehydrating compound, hence 
there’s none to replace. Except for routine washing or broken 
pane replacement Adlake Windows require absolutely no 
maintenance. 

Adlake Double-Glazed Windows are again furnished in alu- 
minum. They are designed and produced for new cars or for 
reconditioning present equipment. They are designed and 
built to standards that have won them a reputation for superi- 
ority throughout years of service. Write for 
prices and details . . . and specify Adlake. 
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NEW YORK 
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TODAY'S NEED... TOMORROW'S SPREED! 















































cout ene SAFETY! 


Today’s climbing loss-and-damage figures are variously laid to the 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL 
CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 


inevitable effects of war—acute shortage and rapid turnover of labor; 
increasing use of worn and reused containers; inadequate packaging; 
and inattention to sound freight-handling practices. Each is a con- 
tributory factor. And there is one more—the freight car itself or, more 
specifically, the trucks on which it rides. Much in this direction can be 
done to ease freight smoothly along the rails despite wartime difficulties. 


The A. S. F. Ride-Control Truck (A-3) gives: freight a smooth, easy ride. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF FIME CAST STEEL 











Here faate relative t 


yf saturants and of 
eCaseattaahyomtstsittsete: 


tures, and ‘simulated 





IN COVERINGS 





For every braid or wrapping: — 
constant Research-testing tor 
all possible securities of service. 


General Cable’s research program recognizes no minor 





problems of conductors, insulations, or of coverings. The 
abrasion hazards in the winding of motor armatures, the 
longevity of pole line installations, the cutting down of 
friction in pulling-in building wires—all of these and a 
host of other problems are subjected to searching scrutiny. 
For the testing of the textile yarns as raw materials, at 
various stages of manufacture and in the finished product, 
specialized practice is employed, using the most sensitive 


equipment that engineering brains can devise. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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one minute. . . Finch 


will transmit any written, 
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Opposed-Piston 


Diesel Locomotive 
by 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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Wniformity is assured 
when the current for car lighting 
and air-conditioning is supplied by 
Exide Batteries. Even during long 
stops, lights glow strong and steady; 
and on the hottest days and nights, 


cars can be kept comfortably cool. 


With passenger traffic at its’ peak, 
and the strain on equipment excep- 
tionally severe, battery efficiency has 
become doubly important. Exides 


have the high capacity needed to 


WHEN THE BATTERIES ARE EXIDES 


LIGHTS STAY BRIGHT-CARS ARE KEPT COOL 


carry the extra load, and their rugged 
construction enables them to endure 
the greater hardships of today. You 
can always count on Exides for de- 
pendability, long-life and ease of 
maintenance. When you buy an 


Exide, you Buy to Last. 


BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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... another real reason why ft!) )) 1.) 


me, oe FX means Extra Protection against Rust 





Red Lead’s outstanding uniformity of performance re- 
sults not only from its extreme purity but also from 
; its precise chemical composition ...lead orthoplum- 
0 ‘O° bate. This makes for predictable chemical behavior. 











For many years Red Lead has been the 
standard among metal protective paints 
because of inherent fundamental proper- 
ties of the pigment itself. 

Among the most important of these js 
Red Lead’s definite chemical composition 
and uniformity—as distinguished frem pig- 
ments which have indefinite composition 
or vary from batch to batch, with result- 
ing possibility of variation in performance. 

One reason for this uniformity is that 
Red Lead is a simple chemical compound, 
being made from oxygen and high purity 
metallic lead. Consequently, Red Lead is an 
extremely pure compound. It contains no 
corrosion accelerating impurities such as 
water-soluble salts of chlorides or sulfates. 

Uniform composition means dependable 
performance, day after day, job after job. 

Furthermore, Red Lead has the prop- 
erty of counteracting acid conditions, rec- 
ognized as accelerators of rust. In the 
presence of various acids, Red Lead forms 
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insoluble neutral lead salts at the approxi- 
mate rate at which the acids are supplied. 
This is true whether the acids originate 
from acid forming environments, such as 
gas, smoke and moisture in the atmosphere, 
or from the decomposition of the vehicle. 
Thus, a rust inhibiting condition is main- 
tained with a Red Lead paint. 
Remember, too, that Red Lead is com- 
patible with practically all vehicles com- 
monly used in metal protective paints, in- 
cluding phenolic and alkyd resin types. 


Specify RED LEAD 
for All Metal Protective Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preven- 
tive is most fully realized in a paint where 
it is the only pigment used. However, its 
rust-resistant properties are so pronounced 
that it also improves any multiple pigment 
paint. No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protection of 
metal, if it contains Red Lead, 





Write for New Booklet 


“Red Lead in Corrosion Resistant Paints” 
is an up-to-date, authoritative guide for 
those responsible for specifying and form- 
ulating paint for structural iron and steel. 
It describes in detail the scientific reasons 
why Red Lead gives superior protection. 
It also includes typical specification form- 
ulas. If you haven't received your copy, 
address nearest branch listed below. 
* * * 


The benefit of our extensive experience 
with metal protective paints for both 
underwater and atmospheric use is avail- 
able through our technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New Y 

6, Buffalo 3, Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleve- 
lafd 13, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 10, Bos 
ton 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pitts 
burgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna.) ; Philadelphia 7 (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.) 


DUTCH E 
RED LEAD 
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D SNUBBER SPRINGS 
oo up the Shocks 






Vibration and Recoil 
Curves 


SPRING AND 


A.A.R. STANDARD SPRING GROUP 
3 A.A.R. SPRINGS 


HOLLAND SNUBBER 
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Profits depend upon 
- economical revenve 
- producing equipment. 
We solicit the oppor- 
tunity to quote on 
your equipment needs. 
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DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


of Freight Cars 
of All Types 


Including Air 
Dump Cars 
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WHEN APPLIED: 1928 
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MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR 


PLUSH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS.: 80 FEDERAL ST. © NEW YORK CITY: 2 PARK AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: BEURY BLDG. e CHICAGO, ILt.: 80 E. JACKSON BLYD. 
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The enduring qualities of 
Massachusetts Mohair’s Qual- 
ity fabrics are being proven 
daily on many of the nation’s 
leading railroads — under the 
toughest kind of conditions. A 
myriad of textures and weaves 
offer unlimited decorative pos- 
sibilities for tomorrow’s cars 
and coaches—today! That’s why 
railroads with an eye on future 
passenger-relations are using 
Mass Mohair to add the fin- 
ishing touch to car interiors. 













IS said that half of the 12 mil- 


I I 
lion men who have seen service 

















never rode on a railroad train before 
they were inducted. The army word 
‘shipped’ almost too accurately de- 
scribes how it has often been neces- 
sary to pack them into all sorts of 
old coaches. 


But they are coming home some day 
fed up with hardship, and bouncing 
jeeps, and chow lines and standing 
. room only. They'll want the ease 
and luxury of fast trains with club 


cars and diners. 


Formica laminated plastic in_ its 
many colors and plastic impregnated 
actual wood finishes and used as 
table tops, window stools, bar tops 
and paneling has made many stream- 
lined coaches more luxurious than 
coaches liave ever been. It can guar- 
antee new heights of beauty for the 
coaches of tomorrow. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4641 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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RIGID STANDS 


iS LOW ON UPKEEP buclt Lo 


Pgrallel-Throw 
Gearless Switch Stand 36-D RIGID 


Long service life with minimum of lost motion is as @’ 1 vf 
sured, wearing parts having extra large bearing surfaces. X / I | 
Throw of points can be adjusted without respiking the 

stand. This rigid stan e and suitable for unre- wR 


stricted use- mal operation, working parts cannot 
be overstressed. 


It’s HIGH ON 


PROTECTION 


Column 
Switch Stand 12D 


Since hand lever js thrown pat- 
allel to track, safety of operator 
. Lever cannot become 

















| The Truck for post-war fast freight service 
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Full protection of cars and lading, rails and road- 
bed, is essential for economical railroad operation. 


A smooth riding car relieves the car and con- 
tents from damaging vibrations and shocks, 
reduces wear on track and car structure, and 
greatly lengthens the life of equipment. 

The National B-| Truck is equipped with four 
built-in friction units which contro! both vertical 


and horizontal oscillations. ‘on separate snubbers | 


are necessary. 





i ian 


The frictional snubbing action is governed by | 


the load carried, thus assuring a smoother riding | 


Section thru Control Unit. car whether light or loaded. 
Two Control, Units in each frame. : 
: Se vic 
: 76 Ye ot tv" 
Specify National B-I Trucks with Dual Control 60 qraneh 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


(O7-s 01-5 of-V a O) si let-t-Fa @ AA nt) | DO) a (@) 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St: Louis, San Francisco. 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis; Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Canadian Representatives, Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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And Simplicity itself... 
The New Schaefer 








EVER-TITE Wear Plate 


The new Schaefer EVER-TITE Wear Plate is 


easy to install in the side frame bracket. While 


Schaefer 


in service, springs under compression hold it Appliances 


_xigidly in place and save wear on the side 
frame bracket. Simplicity of construction and 
rugged design make the Schaefer EVER-TITE 
Wear Plate ideal for high speed freight service. 


STANDARD 


ON MOST 
ROADS 





LIGHT WEIGHT DESIGN INSURES MORE THAN CAR LIFE 





EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


° PITTSBURGH, PA. 





DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT. HIGH STRENGTH, LONG LIFE AND SA 





























This war-born, blended, multi-protein foaming 
agent for highspeed extinction of gasoline, oil and 
other serious: fires—/as military experierice only! 
Used extensively by the U. S. Navy for ‘prepared- 
ness—and for quickly extinguishing (res on ship- 


board and at shore bases. MEARLFOAM-5 is the 


veteran of many successful engagements. 


This effective multi-protein foaming agent works 


with maximum efficiency in any climate or atmos- 


Completely safe arid non-corrosive— may be used 
with standard Mechanical Foam-Forming Equipment 


FOAM ON 
FIRE OUT... 
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pheric condition. It is a good mixer—with any 
type of water: sea, fresh... hard, soft. Whatever 
the temperature of air and water, the highspeed 
extinction qualities of its foam are constant and 


invariable. 


MEARLFOAM.-5 yields the live, lasting foam with 
the tough. elastie water-retaining film. When split- 
seconds count—you can rely on MEARLFOAM-5 


to put fire out fast—keep fire out, permanently! 


THE MEARL CORPORATION 
153 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y. 
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A PUZZLE FOR OUR SCIENTISTS... 


Weatherhead 


Q-A HOSE END 
FITTINGS 


* 
BRAZED STEEL 
FITTINGS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKE 
LINES AND 
BRAKE FITTINGS 
* 
FIRE-RESISTANT 
HOSE ASSEMBLIES 
THE WEATHERHEAD 
7-RING PACKING 
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HOW TO SAVE YOU A PENNY 


AVE you thought much about 

performance of small parts in 
new peacetime products—and how 
much these parts cost? 

Countless times since 1919 
Weatherhead has been assigned the 
job of saving “a penny a part” for a 
manufacturer—and has solved the 
puzzle and delivered a finer part in 
the bargain. At Weatherhead this 
kind of thinking begins at the begin- 
ning—in the laboratory—where a 
steadily growing staff is trained to 
consider engineering, production 


and marketing factors all as inter- 
locking parts of each job at hand. 

One of many examples:—When 
hydraulic brakes were adopted for 
the automobile, Weatherhead de- 
veloped a hydraulic brake line only 
one-half the size of those previously 
used, and produced it for less cost 
to the automotive industry. 

That's why wecan say, “Lookahead 
with Weatherhead.” We invite you 
to write our Sales Engineering De- 
partment for assistance in solving 
your postwar parts problems now. 


Look Ahead with a 
% wm... Weatherhead 


head for “Seeds 


of 
24-page illustrated story of 
Weatherhead facilities and 


products ready 


fo serve you. 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Colembis City, lnd., Los Angeles 


Caanda — St. Thomas, Ontario 









with 

9 Lives 
Starting high octane gasoline on its 
way toour airmen, General American 
cars have crowded nine lifetimes into 
one. The General American fleet has 
set new endurance records—with 


amazingly little time off for main- 
tenance. 


Dependability of GATX caxz in this 
emergency service indicates their 
value to you in competitive days of 
peace. Your liquid products will get 
safe, sure and low cost transporta- 
tion in General American tank cars. 





























For Your Postwar Products 


Your company may be developing liquid commodities never 
shipped in bulk before and difficult to handle. General American 
will plan with you now the tank cars to carry your products 
economically and with full protection. Research engineers in all 
our divisions work with the skill and experience American industry 
associates with the General American name. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 















Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds 






cuIcacGcoao 





Aeracoach Precooling Service for 
Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 
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HAVE A CHAIR! 


Chairs are such common things that their 
importance in the scheme of living is fre- 
quently overlooked. There are big chairs 
and little chairs, beautiful chairs and ugly 
chairs, comfortable chairs and backbreak- 
ers, unusual chairs and ordinary chairs but 
there is nothing ordinary about Goodform 
Aluminum Chairs. They are in a class by 
themselves. They are primarily designed 
for comfort. Their sparkling aluminum 
finish is beautiful when new and is easily 
kept that way even after many years of 
hard usage. Their sturdy welded construc- 
tion makes them strong and durable. They 
will not split, splinter, squeak or pull 
apart. They will serve for a lifetime. 


There is no better investment in seating 
than a Goodform Aluminum Chair and 
after the war, there will be one available 
for every purpose. 

















HE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


METAL DESKS - ALUMINUM CHAIRS - METAL FILING CABINETS - STEEL SHELVING - FILING SUPPLIES - SAFES - STORAGE CARINETS 

















But...do you know how it can be 


Wlolded and Fheapred fo serve you? 


There is scarcely an industry that can’t make profitable 
use of modern engineered Cellular Rubber in its products 
or processes. It is available now —and can be made to 
order in practically any form — molded to shape, in die 
cut designs, or in sheets, slabs, strips, cord, tubing, or 
bonded to fabrics. 

Methods developed in our laboratories enable us to 
control density, tensile strength, resistance to oils and 


greases ... chemicals . .. oxidation. One or more of these 
qualities may easily improve your product’s efficiency, 
lengthen its working life. 

Basic forms are: SPONGEX* - with interconnecting 
cells; CELL-TITE* soft — with individual cells. Rubber- 
ized curled hair or bound fibre is also available in molded 
and die cut forms for cushioning or packing delicate 
instruments. Why not send for samples and prices. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUGGESTED USES: Dampening Sound or Vibration * Sealing * Insulating * Gasketing 
¢ Cushioning * Weatherstripping * Space Filling * Dust Proofing * Protective Packing 


Sponge Rubber Products Co. 


121 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. ° 


Plants in Derby and Shelton, Conn. 


Sales Offices: New York » Chicago * Washington « Detroit 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CELLULAR RUBBER AND BONDED FIBRE PRODUCTS 
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KATHANODE GRID 
Double wedge design of grid 
members gives strength and 
resistance to peroxidization. 















BLACK OXIDE 
Unique cores of pure lead give 
this positive active material 
unusually long life. 















SPUN GLASS MATS 


Of exclusive Gould design, 
these mats are 90% porous 
yet positively hold active ma- 
terial in place. 
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20 yea of, Caprenence/ 


When Gould began the manu- 
facture of Kathanode Glass- 
klad batteries in 1925, the use 
of spun glass mat retairiers was 
a radical battery innovation, 
Today it is acknowledged to be 
the best method for retaining 
active material in the positive 
piate. 

Behind each Gould Kathanode 


battery of today are 20 years 
of service in every field where 


storage batteries must meet 
daily cycle demands. It has 
proved itself time and again 
to be a better battery .. . ef- 
ficient in operation and capable 
of meeting current needs in 
excess of rated capacity. 


That's why a large midwest 
utility company chose 
Gould Kathanode to power 
its electric locomotive pic- 
tured here. 


There is a Gould Kathanode that will do a better 
job for you. Write today for Catalog 100 on Gould 
Kathanode Glassklad Batteries for Industrial Truck 


and Tractor Service. 


SOWLL 


SINCE 1898. 


.THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 





FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT 
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KNOCKS OUT 
“BAD” SUBGRADES 


Poutsire grouting has repeatedly passed the most severe 
tests to establish its efficiency and economy in consoli- 
dating water-churning, money-eating subgrades. After 
many such tests on seemingly “incurable” subgrades 
where all attempts to drain water pockets had failed, 
Maintenance of Way Engineers agree: 


That the injection of portland cement grout under pres- 
sure, forces the water and thin mud out of the pockets, 
fills them with grout which when hardened, prevents fur- 
ther entry of water and materially increases the load- 
carrying capacity of the subgrade. 


Pressure grouting to stabilize subgrades is a standard 
maintenance operation on a score of major railroads. It 
gives positive results and effects consistently important 
savings in track labor. Work may be done with simple 
equipment and regular railroad gangs. 


Write for illustrated information sheet, ‘Stabilizing 
Railroad Track by Pressure Grouting.” Free in United 
States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. ASa-26, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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Grouting 











8. & O. gang near Niles Junction, Ohio, drilling through 
compacted ballast with pneumatic tools after grout 
holes are started with bull points and sledges. 





Discharge of grout is controlled by foot valve at pnev- 
matic greut mixer. Note grout hose passing under rail 
to avoid interference with traffic. 


Water pocket is out!” 


Grout injected at oné hole forces water out of next 
hole. When water ceases and grout is observed, work- 
men know grout has made proper penetration. 
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KEEP PARTS IN SERVICE LONGER 


Oxy-acetylene heating flames are closely followed 
by quenching streams of water in the flame-hard- 
ening of this locomotive spring equalizer pin. 





By Flame-Hardening 


@ Oxweld’s oxy-acetylene flame-hardening is 
one of the most effective methods for giving 
additional endurance to the wearing surfaces 
of many steel and cast iron parts. 

The oxy-acetylene flames, followed by cold 
water, produce a uniform hardness—controlled 
to the desired depth—without affecting the 
chemical composition, ductility or toughness 
of the core or surrounding areas. Best results 
are obtained when the base metal 
is in the carbon range over .40. 
Not only small parts, but also 
parts too large to be hardened 
easily by other methods can 
usually be hardened by the oxy- 
acetylene process. The hardened 
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surface can be confined to a localized area if 
desired. Flame-hardening can be done using 
either portable or stationary machines, and 
operators can be quickly taught to produce 
uniformly good results. 

Ask your Oxweld representative to tell you 
more about how flame-hardening can be used 
for shop equipment as well as for locomotive 
and car parts. 


THEOXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC, 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 






SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE.FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 











STEEL PLANT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR WAR 
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Bethlehem Plant 


STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 
Pig iron 
Coke-oven by-products 
Bars, blooms and billets—carbon and 
steel 
Tool steels 
Fabricated structural steel 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


For peacetime industry — 


Castings—steel, iron, brass and bronze; 
centrifugal cast-bronze sleeves and 
liners; ingot moulds 

Forgings—hammered and hydraulically 
pressed, all sizes, solid and hollow, for 
marine and stationary engines, loco- 
motives and machine tools; drop and 
upsetter forgings for automobile and 
aircraft engines; seamless vessels for oil 
refineries, high-pressure steam power 
plants, and chemical plants 

Rolls—steel and cast iron 

Tools—tivet sets, punches and dies, 
chisel blanks and chisels, hot and cold 
friction saws, steel stamps, slitting 
shears, shear blades and special tools 

Producer gas, gas and Diesel-oil engines; 
blowing engines 

Oil refinery equipment 


War specialties — 


Gun forgings—3-inch to 16-inch 

Shells—3-inch to 16-inch 

Bombs—demolition and armor-piercing 

Torpedo air-flask forgings 

Forged armor 

Ship shafting 

Turbine rotor forgings 

Heavy castings for ship propulsion ma- 
chinery, big-gun mounts, etc. 

Airplane engine forgings 

Rocket forgings 


Lackawanna Plant 
STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 
Pig iron 
Coke-oven by-products 
Bars, blooms and billets—carbon and 
alloy steel 
Concrete reinforcement bars 
Rails 
Sheets and strip 
Structural shapes 
Plates 
Sheet piling 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


For peacetime industry — 

Highway and building specialties 
Railway splice bars and tie plates 
Fabricated structural steel 
Expanded steel joists 


War specialties — 

Landing mats for air fields 

Casings for carrying the wire used in 
degaussing ships 

Steel-plank hatch .covers for cargo ships 

Hatches, ammunition and tool stowage, 
service boxes, deck gear lockers and 
cable clips for escort vessels 
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Sparrows Point Plant 
STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 

Pig iron 

Coke-oven by-products 

Blooms, billets, slabs 

Rails : 

Plates 

Concrete reinforcement bars 

Sheets and strip 

Tinplate 

Pipe 

Wire 

Nails and staples 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Flanged and dished heads for boilers, 
tanks, etc. 

Fabricated reinforcement bars 

Castings—brass and iron 

Strand 


Johnstown Plant 
STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 

Pig iron 
Ferro-manganese 
Coke-oven by-products 
Bars, blooms and billets, carbon and alloy 

steel 
Concrete reinforcement bars 
Special rolled sections 

tes 

Light rails 
Rods, wire and wire products 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


For peacetime industry — 

Wrought-steel wheels and axles for railway 
equipment 

Trackwork and rail accessories for mine 
and industrial railways 

Steel freight and mine cars 

Steel ties 

Rail anchors 

Highway posts and guard rails 

Steel fence ts 

Rolled steel blanks for gears, pinions, fiy- 
wheels, etc. 


War specialties — 


Fiywheels and brake drums for tanks 
Turbine rotors for ships 

Diesel engine heads 

Torpedo air-flask heads 
Breech-blocks for light artillery 
Shell-cap forgings 

Breech-ring forgings for 37-mm. guns 
Tank tread and connector forgings 
57-mm. anti-tank shell forgings 
Sub-assemblies for shipbuilding 
Heavy calibre shells 


Steelton Plant 
STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 
Pig iron 
Coke-oven by-products 


Blooms and billets 
Rails 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Heavy steel castings—ship stern frames, 
propeller shaft struts and the like 

Forgings for ships and heavy machinery 

Frogs, switches, switch stands, splice bars, 
tie plates and other accessories for rail- 
way tracks 

Special track layouts 

Fabricated structural steel 

Marine oil burners and strainers 


Williamsport Division 


Wire rope for all purposes 


Lebanon Plant 


A specialty plant for the manufacture 
of bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes and other 
fastenings. Its capacity is 244 million 
pieces per day. Its war production 
includes: 

Small-arms gun-barrel forgings 

Armor-plate bolts, nuts and studs 

Bushings for fuse bodies 


Elevating screws for elevating mechanisms 
of 3-in. AA gun mounts 
Fittings for torpedo nets 
i for tank treads 


ged bushings 

Forgings for fuel pump drive gears, fuel 
pump drive gears for tachometer drive- 
shafts, impeller shafts, and many other 
weet of small upset forgings for. air- 
craft i 

Gun-barrel forgings for 30-calibre Enfield 
rifles; for 30-calibre machine guns; and 
for 50-calibre machine guns 

Piston rod forgings for tank engines 

Striker pins and other parts for bomb 


mechanisms 
Tank and truck forgings 


Tulsa Plant 


For peacetime industry — 


Pumping units and other equipment for 
the oil industry 


War specialties — 


Elevating mechanisms for 75-mm. guns 

Landing-barge winches 

Marine pumps 

Shells for heat-exchange apparatus used 
in making synthetic rubber 


Corsicana (Texas), Plant 
Oil field equipment and supplies 


Pacific Coast Plants 
South San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 


STANDARD STEEL-PLANT PRODUCTS 


Structural shapes—angles, beams, chan- 
nels, tees : 

Bars in rounds, half rounds, half ovals, 
squares and flats, etc. 

Concrete reinforcement bars — plain and 
fabricated 

Spring steel bars 

Universal plates 

Sash and special sections 

MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

Tie plates 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes 

Cap screws 

Track bolts and spikes 

Pipe and tank bands 

Threaded rods, plain or upset 

Specialties 


Fabricated Steel 
Construction Division 


Peacetime activities — 


Steel plate and structural work; construc- 
tion of barges and dredges; steel plants, 
including furnaces; bridges for railroads, 
highways, and the handling of materials; 
public, office and industrial buildings; 
equipment for gas plants, chemical plants 
and oil refineries; pipe, diameters 20 in. 
and larger; storage tanks for oil, gasoline, 
and water. 


Wartime activities — 


Fabricating and erecting steelwork for war 
production plants, hangars, drydocks 
and other special war construction; 
building barges for the Armed Services ; 
manufacturing ship parts and sub- 
assemblies, such as rudders, inner bot- 
toms, diesel-engine frames, bulkheads 
and deck sections, ship hull plating. 


gETHLEHEY 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 
New York City 
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VERYBODY knows the brightest cars will sell the 

most tickets in tomorrow’s competition. But how 

can seating be made in bright, alluring, cheerful 
colors, and still be practical? 


The answer is Velon, Firestone’s new wonder fabric. 


Any color is practical in Velon because a mere 
wipe of a damp cloth or cleaning fluid instantly re- 
stores its original beauty and freshness. It is stainless 
—resists grease, alkalis, acids—dirt cannot cling. 
Velon cannot fade, nor absorb water. It is non-inflam- 
mable, cannot snag, sag or stretch. 

Seating installed over three years ago in subways. 
planes, railroads, and buses is still as new looking as 
ever, despite the abuse of wartime transportation. 
Users say it is virtually indestructible. 


_ No need:ever again to confine your cars to those 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE by 
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Tomorrow's Cars will he Brighter 


with Interior of \ 









drab, conservative shades. Cold&—deepiy> fant or 


delicately pastel—and wonderful effects in pattern, 
weave, texture and style will be ready for you ii 
Velon, after the war. 

Make room for Velon now, in your plans. This mag- 
nificent material will not only be available for car 
interiors, but also as upholstery for terminals and 
waiting rooms to give your customers the bright 
promise of luxurious travel to come. 

P.S. For completely modern seating, use Foamex 
cushioning, Firestone’s rubber latex foam. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


| WILL NOW 
MAKE TWO 
RAILWAY CARS 


il @ Thist 
Mts the power parasite# 
They draw_on the locomotive, directly or indirectly, as a 
sourcegiii power for car air-conditioning and electric 
amd with. that taking as much as 800 hp. away 
fomotive hauling a twelve-car train—two cars 


power parasite systems trick you out of any 


irely’ independent of locomotive, train movement, car 
16cation, or stand-by service, Waukesha engine-driven units 
automatically supply modern, deluxe air-conditioning and 
lighting on demand... Ask any user, or write to: 


Refrigeration Division 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
WAUKESHA * WISCONSIN 


Largest Builders of Mobile Engine-Driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 
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Raitways the world over depend on 


BUDA products for uninterrupted serv- 
ice — night and day. Wherever there 
are rails you'll find BUDA busy at work 
— justifying the 64 years of planning 
that have made each model the proven 
favorite in its field. Write or wire today 


for factual, illustrated bulletins. 


BUDA ‘‘Klinch-Kiaw"’ Jack BUDA Bumping Post 


BUDA Chore Boy 15401 Commercial Avenue 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
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There’s hardly a blast furnace 


for years a Standard of operating today that does not 


use PSF equipment. We’re 

building a lot for export, too. 

§ TEEL Many of the items have advan- 

- ® tages of design—all of them 
M A KERS Pe A have the clean, sound structure 


and highly accurate machining 
that our modern facilities make 


possible. For value in steel 
castings, specify “PSF”’. 





GLASSPORT, PA. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON 


AND CHICAGO 


wad 9248 
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TO COMPANY PRESIDENT:.- oe ee 


Suerte & TTiTiiitTtt tit. 





Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 


. Sm . o 
This new “ammunition” includes: 


a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 





c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 9 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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How electronics helps tell a knock 


HE MIT-Sperry Detonation In- 

dicator is an engine instrument 
that discriminates between normal 
and abnormal combustion. 


Through an electronic pickup, it 
instantly detects detonation—popularly 
called knocking or pinging—in most 
types of internal combustion engines. 
And it gives immediate evaluation of 
detonation. 


As a result, warning is given at the 
time trouble starts . . . engine life is 
lengthened . . . mixture may be ad- 
justed so that considerable fuel is 
saved ... and the period between 
engine overhauls is extended. 





No piercing of engine cylinders is 
required. Yet even the slightest de- 
tonation is signalled visually, and the 
faulty cylinder or cylinders spotted. 

Use of the MIT-Sperry Detonation 
Indicator on airplanes results in re- 
markable fuel savings, longer engine 
life, greater safety. 

The same is true of surface trans- 
portation which employs internal 
combustion engines. 

Engine manufacturers find this in- 
strument an invaluable aid in design- 
ing and testing. It also permits de- 
velopment of fuels exactly fitted to 
engine characteristics, thus increas- 


from a boost... 


ing power output and lowering fuel 
costs. Also with the Knockometegr, a 
special application of the Detonation 
Indicator, fuels with superior anti- 
knock characteristics can be devel- 
oped and their quality production 
controlled. 


Since 1937, Sperry engineers have 
been working on the perfection of a 
detonation indicator. This is but one 
of the many fields in which Sperry 
has pioneered in the field of elec- 
tronic development. 


Additional information on the 
MIT-Sperry Detonation Indicator is 
available on request. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, w. v. 
_ bg 


LOS ANGELES .« SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE «+ NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS 
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SOFTENS THE BRAKE 
Waen WHEEL Sup IMPENDS 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 







“AP 99 


Decelostat 





HE «AP” Decelostat truly rolls 
with the wheel and registers 
change in wheel retardation when 
brakes are applied. If the wheel slips, 
the high rate of retardation motivates 
the Decelostat to moderate the brak- 


ing force and forestall slide. 


Sensitivity is obtained with mechan- 
ical simplicity. The Decelostat shaft 
rolls on ball bearings, front and rear; 
its actuating medium is a simple 
spring cam. Mechanical design re- 
quires few parts—assures the opera- 
ting reliability that instantly identifies 
wheel slip and softens the brake. 
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“UNION” CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 
A! ©: PROGRESS 





First installation of three- and four-indication wayside 
and cab signaling in electrified territory. 


First installation of three- and four-indication wayside 
and cab signaling in steam territory using storage battery 
track circuits. 


First installation in multiple track territory with reverse 
running on’one track. 


First 11,000-ft. track circuits using primary or storage 
batteries. 


First application of coded reverse circuit for approach 
lighting of wayside signals and approach application 
of cab signal energy. 


First installation of three-indication wayside signaling 
only in steam: territory employing the 11,000-ft. track 
circuits. 


First application of tuned alternator as a standby for 
supply of cab signal energy. 


First application as ‘“‘detector’’ track circuits in inter- 
lockings. 


First installation of cab signaling without wayside auto- 
matic signals in steam territory. 


First application of approach-energized tuned alter- 
nators as the sole source of cab signal energy. 


First installation in single-track territory with Centralized 
Traffic Control. 


First installation of A.P.B. with three- and four-indication 
signaling. 


First installation using coded detector track circuits and 
line wire signal controls, 


First installation of four- and five-indication signaling in 
electrified territory. 


First installation with three-indication signaling for 
either direction operation using polar reverse codes. 


CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 
for C. T. C. territory* 


After extended testing in regular railroad service, Major advantages of this new development are: 


The Union Switch & Signal Company announces 
a new addition to its long list of achievements 
in track circuit systems—Normally De-energized 
Coded Track Circuit Control. Track circuits be- 
tween sidings and local circuits at intermediate 
signals are energized only when the operator of 
the C.T.C. machine sets up a route which in- 


cludes these areas. 





* The first installation was made on the Milwaukee and Our 


1. Reduces power requirements to a mini- 
mum depending primarily on the density of 
traffic. One road estimates that with 15 
trains daily, circuits are energized each way 
for only two hours in each twenty-four. 


2. Lends itself to highly efficient operation 
with primary batteries. Power wires between 
sidings in C.T.C. territory are unnecessary. 


nearest district office will be glad to furnish 


is described in the April issue of Railway Signaling. full information. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SWISSVALE, PA, GY. Lours SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Week at a Glanee 


MASS. FACES THE FACTS: Massa- 
chusetts has become the first state with 
sufficient honest realism to recognize that 
the railroads are no longer in a position 
to indulge in the charitable occupation of 
carrying commutation passengers at less 
than cost, while the outlook for the business 
becomes constantly more hopeless as traffic 
is spirited away by toll-free super-high- 
ways. Under the Massachusetts proposal, 
the state would organize a rapid transit 
“authority” to take over existing transit 
lines and operate an electrified short-haul 
service on the railroads, the suburban trains 
to be diverted from railroad terminals in 
the heart of the city and, instead, be routed 
through existing rapid transit tunnels. By 
unification and getting rid of ‘taxes 
(through state ownership) the Massachu- 
setts commission reckons that transit ser- 
vice can be made profitable, and turned 


from a declining into a growing business. ' 


Facilities to care for the traffic can be pro- 
vided by transit lines at one-fifth the cost 
of highways to accommodate comparable 
traffic, and the transit lines won't cost the 
taxpayer: anything, nor involve a parking 
problem. This interesting and foresighted 
proposal, is reviewed in a short article in 
this issue. 

& . 
FREIGHT CAR TRUCK TESTS: 
Detailed requirements for performance 
testing of freight car trucks are given in 
a paper in this issue by Chief Engineer 
Cottrell of American Steel Foundries. 
Directions for removing confusing variables 
from the tests are offered, along with prac- 
tical suggestions for dependable observa- 
tion. Tests conducted by the A. A. R. in 
1939 and subsequent study have led the 
author to several -specific conclusions of 
characteristics desirable in a high-speed 
freight car truck, and he reveals them. 

- @ 

HUGE SAVINGS IN GROUTING: 
“Water pockets” in roadbed, which necessi- 
tate constant maintenance attention to the 
track above them, and frequently require 
slow orders against trains for extended 
periods, are being overcome on the New 
York Central, Lines West, by cement 
grout applied pneumatically to keep water 
out of the unstablé sub-soil. An illustrated 
article herein describes the method em- 
ployed, and the article and an editorial 
reveal the ratio of savings. to expenditure. 
A return of something like 150 per cent or 
more upon the investment seems to be a 
reasonable expectation from such work. 

* 
HOBBS BILL NEEDED: The rail- 
roads know from experience that they can- 
not afford again to increase their ratios of 
bonds to stock—but look at the present 
market! With sound bonds in unprece- 
dented demand at interest rates only a little 
higher than those of government securities, 
railroad stocks are selling in what is con- 
sidered to be a bull market at prices at 
the mid-depression: 1936-37 level. . The only 
kind of “railroad credit” which has any 
effective meaning to the country’s need for 
modern transportation service is that which 
will enable and encourage the carriers to 
raise new capital for improvements. Of 


this kind of credit, it cannot be said, gen- 
erally speaking, that the railroads have 
any—because they dare not enlarge their 
fixed-interest obligations and they can’t 
sell ‘stocks. One of the obvious causes for 
the disfavor under which stocks are labor- 
ing is the complete “liquidation” (in the 
Nazi or Russian sense) to which the 
I, C. C. has subjected them in reorganiza- 
tions, despite clear proof that they repre- 
sent large earning power. An editorial 
concludes that passage of the Hobbs bill 
to prevent the I. C. C. from continued 
operation of a Buchenwald cadaver plant 
for equities is necessary for the revival of 
railroad credit in the most socially-impor- 
tant meaning of the term. 


+ 
2ND CLASS CITIZENS: By what 
reasoning can pensions and unemployment 
and sickness insurance (the latter entirely 
at the employer’s expense), on an especially 
liberal basis, be justified for railroad em- 
ployees, while all other Americans are 
placed in an inferior category, to receive 
much more modest benefits? .The leading 
editorial in this issue says that’ some 
measure of the special favors in pensions 
accorded to. railroad employees © under 
existing law can probably ‘be justified 
because, individual railroads having been 
largely relieved of their private pension ob- 
ligations, they agreed by collective bargain- 
ing to existing. generous annuity arrange- 
ments. Most of the unions (there are honor- 
able exceptions), however, have now repudi- 
ated collective bargaining on the question 
and are seeking much larger benefits to 
widen still further the gap between their 
position and that of Americans of inferior 
rank. The difficulty lies in the fact that com- 
peting agencies of transportation are taxed 
to support only the relatively modest outlays 
under the general social security law—a 
further handicap to the railroads in meeting 
competition. If railroad employees are to 
be still more expensively favored, railroad 
traffic and jobs will suffer proportionately. 
As usual, the little fellow at the bottom of 
the seniority list will take it on the chin. 
* 

FAMINE IN TIES: Inadequately sea- 
soned ties, treated in advance of proper 
maturity, are being robbed from stocks 
which ought to stand till 1946—that’s how 
bad the shortage of crossties is. A survey 
among leading tie producers in the area 
east of the Rockies indicates that produc- 
tion in the first two months of,the current 
year was.down from 40 to 50 per cent under 
last year. It is reported herein that this 
famine arises from “ceiling” prices which 
are too low to bring the timber out of the 
woods, or to insure that what‘ does come 
out is put into the shape of tiés rather than 
other kinds of lumber where minimum 
prices are high enough to yield a larger 
return. Historians who record the story 
of the current war will faib in their task 
if they do not note how, domestic trans- 
portation having come so easily to the war 
planners, they developed a conviction that 
all the service they could use would con- 
tinue to be proffered, without their taking 
thought of even the elementary means to 
that end. 


TESTING ON THE N. & W.:: Scien- 
tific examination of materials and supplies 
as it is practiced on the Norfolk & Western 
to assure acceptability of products for the 
employment to ‘be given them—is the sub- 
ject of an illustrated article in this issue. 
The road’s process of inquiry does not, 
moreover, stop merely with testing but gets 
over also into development. An effective 
protective coating for the interior of freight 
cars and a testing machine for flashlight 
batteries are among the many contributions 
this application of scientific techniques has 
made to more efficient railroading. The 
laboratory staff is set to work on all kinds 
of “trouble-shooting” assignments and cor- 
rective measures issue from’ Such study, 
almost without exception. An enormous re- 
duction in hot boxes, better water service 
and improved performance of steel parts 
are among the further accomplishments of 
this comprehensive endeavor. 
J 
CLERIC RAPS TRAVEL BAN: A 
Congressman has introduced a bill to ex- 
enipt religious organizations from the ban 
against conventions. of. more than 50 per- 
sons where travel is required: It appears 
that a holy man .sought to secure this 
preferential treatment for his flock by a 
personal appeal to the director of the 
O.'D. T., but. was unsuccessful, and this 
objective is now sought by legislation. 
What answers. Colonel Johnson gave to 
this argument are not revealed, but he could 
have cited plenty ‘of authoritative evidence 
indicating that proficiency in moral and 
spiritual exercisés is more often associated 
with solitude than with agglomeration. 
g 


GRAVY FOR AIR LINES: The Sen- 
ate commerce committee has recommended 
for passage a bill authorizing $500,000,000 
of federal outlays on airports—to be 
matched by equal largesse from the states 
—a subsidy of $1 billion in all. When hear- 
ings were held by the committee, Chairman 
Bailey made some pointed observations to 
the effect that such federal expenditures 
should be made contingent upon users’ fees 
to reimburse them, but this legislation calls 
for an outright donation from the taxpayers, 
who are all so rich and prosperous that 
they won’t notice tossing away a few more 
billions to hardy and self-reliant “private 
enterprise,” about which so much more is 
heard than is seen. 


* 

WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT DIXIE: 
The Committee on “Fair Employment Prac- 
tice” was scheduled to begin hearings at 
Houston, Tex., on May 4 on complaints 
against the Texas & New Orleans and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which 
allege that colored folks are being denied 
opportunities for jobs as switchmen “solely 
because of race or color,” and that the 
union has an agreement with the company 
calling for such discrimination. In New 
York and several other northern states in- 
quisitiveness by a prospective employer 
into the racial origins of an applicant for 
a job is a punishable misdemeanor, but 
such anachronistic curiosity is still toler- 
ated on the part of persons contemplating 
matrimony. 
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Why Special “Social Security’ for R. R. Employees? 


Under the federal “social security” law, an employee 
who works 30 years at an average monthly wage of $200 
is eligible at age 65 to a pension of $42.50 per month, if 
single, and to $63.75, if married and his wife is also 65 
years old. Under the Railroad Retirement Act, a railroad 
employee with the same wages, same age and same length 
of service would draw a monthly pension of $90, or more 
than twice the payment to the single non-railroad annui- 
tant. An important further distinction between ordinary 
“social security” benefits and those provided for railroad 
employees is that railroad employees coming to the age 
of retirement are eligible for pensions to the full amount 
based on their total years of service, whereas, under or- 
dinary “social security,” the size of the annuitant’s pen- 
sion is determined not by the number of years he has 
worked but by the number of years he has paid taxes 
into the federal pension fund. 

There are other differences between old-age pensions 
as applied to railroad employees and those available to 
employees of other industry, but in almost all instances 
the railroad employee is favored by the comparison ; and, 
to make sure that there are no exceptions to this general 
rule, a clause in the Railroad Retirement Act provides 
that no beneficiary under it shall receive less than he 
would receive if he came under the general “social se- 
curity” law. For these larger benefits, the law as it now 
stands will subject the railroad employee to a tax on his 
wages at an ultimate limit of 334 per cent, while, for the 
smaller pensions under the general “social security” law, 
the ultimate tax rate on the employee is to be 3 per cent. 


What the Unions Ask 


Despite these special advantages which railroad em- 
ployees are already enjoying under existing legislation, 
most of their union leaders are not satisfied and, with the 
assistance of Murray Latimer, chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, are sponsoring legislation in Congress 
to provide numerous additional benefits to railroad em- 
ployees, as a favored class in the community. Among the 
proposed changes are the following: 

Annuities for a railroad pensioner’s survivors, somewhat sim- 
ilar to those provided under the general “social security” law, but 
25 per cent larger. 

Increases in all pensions in the “lower brackets” and for 
shorter periods of service. (For example, an employee whose 
wages averaged $50 per month up to 19 years’ service would 
draw the same pension as an employee whose wages had been 
$175 per month, but the latter would in this period pay 3% times 
the sum in taxes than the lower-rated employee would pay.) 

Liberalization of the conditions under which pensions are paid 
for disability, before reaching the retirement age. 


Unemployment insurance for employees of other in- 
dustries is a state enterprise, but for railroad employees 
there is a special federal law providing compensation 


during periods of unemployment. Under both the state 
systems and the federal provisions for railroad employ- 
ees, the cost is borne entirely by a payroll tax (usually 
3 per cent) on employers. Some of the state systems 
provide for a reduction in this tax on employers where 
experience has shown that the benefits can be paid from 
lower charges, but no reduction has been made in the 
tax levied on the railroads although the enormous re- 
serve of $540 million has been accumulated. Instead of 
reducing the tax on the railroads, or suspending it alto- 
gether until the reserve fund shows need for replenish- 
ing, the predominant leadership of the unions is propos- 
ing to disburse this reserve (and then some, probably) 
hy greatly expanded unemployment benefits. 


Unions Oppose Collective Bargaining 


For example, the proposal is that the maximum daily 
payment on account of unemployment be increased from 
the present $4 to $5 and that the number of days that 
this payment may be collected be increased from 100 to 
130. Furthermore, it is proposed to make these pay- 
ments, not just to employees ready to work for whom 
no jobs are available, but to those who are prevented 
from working—not by any act of the employer—but be- 
cause of illness. That is, it is proposed that insurance 
against unemployment be expanded, entirely at the em- 
ployers’ expense, to include insurance against all haz- 
ards to health. 

Some justification may be found for the railroad re- 
tirement law in its present form—despite its greater gen- 
erosity than the general “social security” law—because 
it was the result of collective bargaining between rail- 
road unions and railroad managements. Without man- 
agements’ acquiescence at the time, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act would probably have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, which so ruled on the 
predecessor to the present law. However, the act has 
stood unchallenged since 1937, and, since that time, the 
personnel of the Court has been considerably altered. 
Most of the unions, which once held “collective bargain- 
ing” in such apparent esteem, have now turned their 
backs on the process and are seeking their objectives by 
unilateral political action. Speaking for the unions 
which are supporting the proposed legislation—de- 
signed to make railroad employees a still more privi- 
leged class in “social security” benefits—D. B. Robert- 
son recently indicated that the collective bargaining pro- 
cess was too slow to be henceforth acceptable to him. 

The differences between “social security” for the bulk 
of Americans, and that already provided, and now pro- 
posed to be greatly enlarged, for railroad employees as 
a specially favored class, are discussed at length in a 
pamphlet by R. B. Robbins, vice-president, Teachers 

















Insurance and Annuity Association,* who raises the 
question of the social justification for setting apart one 
group of citizens for such special treatment. From the 
standpoint of the railroads, they are faced with the pos- 
sibility under proposed legislation of having to meet 
payroll levies of 9% per cent to provide “social secu- 
rity” for their employees, whereas other industry, in- 
cluding rival agencies of transportation, will pay an ulti- 
mate tax of only 6 per cent. This disparity will simply 
add one more inequity to the many already borne by the 
railways in meeting the rivalry of tax-assisted competi- 
tion. The shipper who depends on railroad service will 
have to pay rates high enough to sustain these special 
favors to railroad employees in which he and his em- 
ployees do not participate. 

If railroad employees could secure these special ad- 
vantages without loss of job-opportunities, possibly these 
proposed additional benefits would be to their advan- 
tage. All the evidence points, however, to a difficult 
competitive struggle by the railroads in the post-war 
period, and anything which will add, as would proposed 
liberalization of “social security” for employees, to the 
handicaps from which the railroads already suffer will 
penalize railroad employees in jobs as much as it will 
the railroads in traffic. Moreover, before demanding 
greater disbursements, the unions would be well advised 
to look into the solvency of the existing pension fund, 
of which competent opinion has raised serious question. 
A healthy bird in hand is still worth a couple, however 
gaudy, in the bush. Generous “social security” for rail- 
road employees will not create very widespread satis- 
faction if the number of people permitted to enjoy such 
liberality is reduced to a mere handful. 


* “Railroad Social Insurance,” published by the American Enterprise 
Association, 4 E. 41st St., New York 17, price 50 cents. 


A Sky Full of Planes? 


The airplane industry has its elements of romance 
—and also of romancing. Beautiful pictures have been 
painted of the sky of the future so full of planes that 
flying traffic cops will be necessary. Estimates in 
astronomical figures have been broadcast which foretell 
a stratosphere full of super-transports. The facts, as 
developed by certain of the more studious and prac- 
tical men of the airplane industry, give meager support 
to these fanciful imaginings. 

G. M. Williams, senior vice-president, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, has recently said: “Despite the important 
role of air transport, we cannot count on ‘commercial 
aviation to be able soon to absorb the output of more 
than a small fraction of the country’s present aircraft 
production capacity. Just prior to the war the air 
lines were operating about 340 transport planes. 
Naturally, their needs after the war, with expanded 
routes, better equipment and increased travel, will be 
much greater, but with new transport types carrying 
double the load of present airliners it is unlikely that 
domestic commercial aviation will require more than 
1,000 planes by 1950. That is a long way from the 
usual ‘blue sky’: expectation of tens or. hundreds of 
thousands of planes blackening the sky.” 

After pointing out that modern navigational instru- 
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ments will enable planes to fly in nearly all kinds of 
weather and largely eliminate the disruption of sched- 
ule caused by the fact that only about 92 per cent of 
peace-time commercial flights could be started or com- 
pleted, Mr. Williams discussed the size of future planes. 

“Put it down in your little black book right now,” 
he said, “that by far the majority of post-war air 
travel, at least for several years, will be in planes little 
larger than those now in regular air line service. There 
is no place in the foreseeable future for vast fleets 
of super-super-transports making frequent domestic 
stops, carrying upward of 200 passengers. There will 
be a demand for 10 to 15-passenger planes for feeder 
service; a plane about the size of the present largest 
air liner for trunk line operation; a 36 to 60-passenger 
plane which will carry the bulk of the air line business ; 
and a very small number of very large transports 
capable of carrying 100 or more passengers in trans- 
oceanic or trans-continental flights. 

“The tremendously large transport plane is ruled 
out of ordinary domestic operation, for the: present at 
least, because of cost factors. It is far more economic 
to have a number of 40-passenger planes on frequent 
schedules, operating near capacity, absorbing overload 
from other flights, than .to have extra-large equipment 
flying far short of capacity on some schedules in order 
to maintain regular service.” 

Mr. Williams spoke at the Chicago Forum of Avi- 
ation on April 10 and was one of a number of speakers 
who deflated some of the extravagant claims that have 
been made. An analysis of his figures indicates that, 
on a liberal estimate, the average seating capacity of 
the post-war planes will be about 37 passengers, or 
materially less than the average railway passenger car 
capacity. His figure of a maximum of 1,000 planes 
in commercial service taken in conjunction with the 
average capacity figure should not produce too violent 
alarm among railway passenger traffic officers. 

Of course, what the distant future may bring forth in 
the way of air liners is anybody’s guess, and this, with 
the fact that a single plane can pile up a lot more 
passenger-miles in a day than can the railway passenger 
car, should prevent complacency among railway officers. 
Also, it should be remembered that the bulk of these 
planes will be concentrated on the most profitable runs. 
Even so, the railways have excellent means of helping 
them meet competition in the form of increased com- 
fort, centrally located terminals and economical rates. 


Tie Production Slump 
Demands Prompt Action 


In an address before the Maintenance of Way Club 
of Chicago a few days ago, and abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue, A. C. Mann, vice-president, purchases 
and stores, Illinois Central, pointed to the falling pro- 
duction of crossties, and. insufficient supplies of rail, 
track fastenings and ‘other materials as the forerunner 
of critical track conditions within the near future. 

The downward trend in crossties production which 
began last August now has asstmed alarming magni- 
tude. The total production of 13 tie companies that 
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ordinarily produce approximately 55 per cent of the 
crossties manufactured east of the Rocky Mountains, 
declined during the months of January and February 
42 per cent compared with the production during the 
same period last year. That this figure is conservative 
is evident from results obtained by a broader survey, 
conducted among practically all of the tie producers 
in the same area, which reflects a reduction of 47 per 
cent during the same period. 

Although several reasons may be ascribed for the 
shortage of crossties, the fundamental reason remains 
the same, inadequate ceiling prices and discriminatory 
regulations which favor the production of lumber by 
hundreds of small mills throughout the country that 
ordinarily devote practically all of their efforts to the 
production of crossties. Scarcity of labor in the woods 
and at the mills stems from the same reason and little 
or no help can be expected from the United States 
Employment Service, principally because so many bet- 
ter jobs are available at higher wages. 


~ While it is anticipated that sufficient crossties will 


be made available generally to meet 1945 renewal pro- 
grams, in many instances these ties were not accumu- 
lated, as Mr. Mann has intimated, from the 1944 pro- 
duction. For instance, one of the largest railroads in 
the country was forced even during 1944 to resort to 
the treatment of unseasoned ties by the Bolton process 
because tie production fell so sharply that it was im- 
possible to follow its standard procedure of air season- 
ing prior to treatment. With steadily falling produc- 
tion it has been necessary to continue this procedure 
notwithstanding the fact that serious doubts are enter- 
tained with regard to the prospective life of the treated 
ties and the fact that such artificial seasoning greatly 
prolongs the time that the charges must be retained 
in the treating cylinders, requires more fuel and imposes 


greater difficulties and a greater load upon treating plant 
facilities. 

Many of the railways in 1944 were forced to dip 
into stocks that had been produced for 1945 treatment 
and insertion. So the cycle continues this year, with 
the result that many railways again are forced to dip 
into 1945 production, normally intended for 1946 or 
1947 use, and treat by various means if they are to 
supply the demand for crossties in 1945. Every week 
and every month of delay in facing the situation and 
applying remedial measures, which to a large extent 
would be met by an adequate upward revision of ceil- 
ing prices, prolongs this vicious cycle and imposes ever- 
growing responsibilities upon railway procurement and 
maintenance officers, responsibilities of no smali pro- 
portions if the Japanese war is to be prolonged as 
many of our military authorities assert, and the tre- 
mendous demands of rail transportation are continued 
in conjunction with redeploying our forces and redi- 
recting war materiel to the Pacific theatre. 


The Hobbs Bill 
Should Be Enacted 


This paper does not oppose “drastic” reorganizations 
of bankrupt railroads—in the sense that, when a rail- 
road is unable to meet interest charges or maturing 
obligations, the resulting correction undertaken in its 
capital structure goes just as far as past experience 
indicates is necessary to curtail fixed charges andl to 
make provision for the unembarrassed satisfaction of 
future maturities. A reorganization which does not 
reduce fixed-interest indebtedness within the limits of 
the capacity of a railroad to carry the burden under 
the most adverse conditions 
which past experience in- 
dicates may again recur is 





A Friend Stops to Ask His Way 








only a palliative and not a 
cure. Moreover, stockhold- 
ers who have failed to dis- 
charge their indebtedness 
are not entitled to partici- 
pate in a reorganization 
without assessment and with 
their original equity un- 
altered. 

There are two simple 
principles upon which all 
willingness to invest in in- 
dustrial enterprises is based 
and these are (1) security 
of principal or of ownership 
and: (2) a reasonable pros- 
pect of a return in the form 
of interest or dividends. 
Arbitrarily taking the prop- 
erty of A and bestowing it 
upon B is an infallible means 
of teaching A never again 
to put his savings where, ex- 
perience has taught, such 
treatment may be repeated. 
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It is for this reason that, when a mortgage obligation 
is defaulted and its owners are compelled in a reor- 
ganization to accept contingent interest securities in 
exchange, it is unjust that equity-holders should retain 
to the same degree as formerly an unassessed partici- 
pation in the ownership of the property. The loss, 
that is, from the bankruptcy of the property should fall 
upon the equity-holders and not upon those who lent 
their money. 

But, while it is unjust and destructive of the willing- 
ness of lenders to put their savings in railroads if 
they have to accept inferior claims on property. and 
earnings while owners of the company escape unscathed 
from their failure to pay their debts, it is obviously 
equally destructive of the willingness of investors to 
put their savings in equity securities if their property 
is to be arbitrarily taken from them and bestowed upon 
others. 

The kind of reorganizations of bankrupt railroads 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is insist- 
ing upon, and in which it has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court, accord precisely this last-mentioned 
treatment to the equity-holders. That is, going beyond 
the reasonable satisfaction of the claims of creditors, 
the Commission has proceeded to oust the equity-owners 
from their ownership entirely, on an assumption that 
their residuary interest is valueless. Experience ut- 
terly belies this assumption. As the report of the House 
judiciary committee on H.R. 37 (the Hobbs bill to 
amend Sec. 77 of the bankruptcy act) says: 

“In 1942 the Missouri Pacific earned $32.67 a share on the 
common stock outstanding under the old capitalization; the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western $34.40 a share; Rock Island 
$25.11; Frisco $18.03; St. Louis Southwestern $27.23. These 
figures were approximately repeated in 1943, and high earnings 
[continued] in 1944.” 

In other words, the economic usefulness of the prop- 
erty of old stockholders of these companies has been 
concretely demonstrated—yet the Commission says 
that ownership claims upon this property are so worth- 
less that without injustice they may be taken away from 
their holders and bestowed upon company creditors, 
or perhaps upon the users of transportation service. 

No owner of property can reasonably object to 
penalties upon his equity sufficient to the reasonable 
satisfaction of indebtedness, but he is not going to be 
very enthusiastic hereafter about investments of a type 
where a temporary reduction in earnings is used as an 
excuse to deprive him of his ownership entirely, even 
after indebtedness is adequately repaid. 

There are, perhaps, some other reasons why sound 
railroad mortgage obligations. have attained prices 
almost without precedent while stock prices still linger 
in a so-called bull market at a level no higher than 
that of 1936-37, but the comparative treatment which 
has been accorded to the two classes of securities is 
certainly outstanding among these reasons. 

The restoration of railroads’ ability to finance their 
needs for improvements requires a restoration of the 
market for railroad equities, and the Hobbs bill does not 
go any further than to require that owners of these 
securities be not expropriated on grounds no more 
equitable than an obviously erroneous guess that the 
property they reflect has lost its economic value. The 
Hobbs bill, therefore, or a reasonable likeness thereof, 
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must be enacted if normal private investment sources 
are again to be open to the railroads, in the economically 
healthy form of equity securities. No hope for this re- 
sult can be entertained so long as the opportunity and 
likelihood of arbitrary expropriation of such invest- 
ments continue to be the law of the land. 


° * eo 
Big Dividends 

Railway managements seriously interested in im- 
proved track and large returns on investment will find 
helpful information in the article in this issue entitled 
“Roadbed Grouting Pays Big Dividends,” even though 
the technical phases of the work described are outside 
the immediate field of their thought and endeavor. 
It is because it is so important that railway manage- 
ments appreciate the large economic possibilities in 
roadbed stabilization, that the phrase “Pays Big Divi- 
dends” was used deliberately in the heading on the 
article, rather than words which would describe the 
methods discussed. 

Whoever reads this article looking for means of ef- 
fecting large returns on expenditures will not be dis- 
appointed if he is satisfied with yields which range as 
high as 300 per cent on the outlay annually, accom- 
panied by other advantages in improved train operation, 
which may well in some instances be even more at- 
tractive than the monetary return. To be specific, 
the New York Central System, whose work is de- 
scribed, estimates that through the 36,379 track-feet 
of grouting it has carried out during the past four 
years, at a cost of about $54,750, it is effecting savings 
in track labor alone amounting to $85,880 a year, or an 
average annual return of more than 150 per cent. 

Can railroads afford to expend the necessary labor 
on this class of work in view of the present labor 
shortage? The figures available from New York 
Central records indicate that the man-hour savings re- 
sulting are so large that the roads can scarcely afford 
not to carry out work of this kind, at least where the 
possibilities in savings are the largest. 

Converting the monetary savings in this work into 
labor saved, employing average hourly rates of pay, 
the New York Central is currently avoiding approxi- 
mately 150,000 man-hours of unnecessary track main- 
tenance annually, equivalent to the work of 50 men 
employed 300 ten-hour days a year. Combined with 
the removal of slow orders, which has been the rule 
where the roadbed stabilization has been carried out, 
these results are so arresting as to command the atten- 
tion of every road with stretches of soft track requir- 
ing an inordinate amount of routine maintenance—and 
what road does not have its share of such track? 

Whether the method of correction is to be grouting, 
as being employed by the New York Central and de- 
scribed in the article referred to, or pipe subdrainage, 
deep ditching, or pole driving, which, under many con- 
ditions have brought about results equally as striking, 
is a matter for engineering and maintenance officers 
to decide. The point is that all of these methods, where 
appropriate and properly applied, promise such remark- 
able results that economy, the conservation of labor, 
and improved train operation, demand that they be given 
thoughtful consideration. 
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Roadbed Grouting Pays Big Dividends 


Experience on the New York Central System shows 
large savings in maintenance costs, improved track 
conditions, and complete elimination of slow orders 


S one of the first railroads of the 

country to undertake track stabili- 
zation by injecting cement grout into 
the roadbed, the New York Central Sys- 
tem is reaping large econofhies in track 
maintenance in the areas affected, and, 
at the same time, has overcome rough 
riding conditions and former chronic 
train delays at these points due to neces- 
sary speed restrictions or slow orders. 
To January 1, 1945, 197 soft spots on 
the system had been treated by grouting, 
involving a total of 36,379 lin. ft. of 
track, and, in every instance, carefully 
kept records show sharp reductions in 
maintenance costs, which have usually 
been more than enough to offset the cost 
of the grouting in a few months’ time. 
For example, records of the 31 soft spots 
treated during 1942 show that, whereas 
the total cost of the grouting done in 
that year was approximately $4,300, the 
total savings in maintenance for the 12 
months following completion of the work 
amounted to more than $13,000. 

All of the grouting on the Central to 
date has been done on the Lines West of 
Buffalo, and the future grouting pro- 
gram of these lines, as now contem- 
plated, calls for the correction of condi- 
tions at approximately 1,200 additional 
soft spots of varying length in main 
track, with the probability that it will 
also include an equal number of projects 
on branch lines. Furthermore, having 
found its grouting practice highly effec- 
tive in stabilizing roadbed conditions in 
the approaches to bridges, preventing 
settlement of the track at these points, 
the Lines West of Buffalo plan consid- 
erably more of this type of work in the 
future, on both main and branch lines. 





Sixteen outfits will be employed in the 
roadbed grouting to be carried out in 
1945. 

All of the grouting on the Lines West 
of Buffalo is being done by small crews 
of company forces, employing a rela- 
tively rich cement-sand grout, in all 
cases placed by the pneumatic method. 
The fundamental principle involved in 
the work is to seal off water-holding de- 
pressions in the roadbed, preventing 
moisture from reaching the unstable 
sub-soil, and, through the concrete for- 
mations built up in the roadbed, help 
distribute the load of traffic over the 
softened depressions. 


Causes Studied 


The soft spots in track on the New 
York Central, commonly called water 
pockets, are little if any different from 
those found in the tracks of all railroads, 
and occur in all types of roadbed sec- 
tions, including deep cuts and high fills. 
These vary in depth with the character 
and water content of the sub-soil, and 
with the amount of ballast that has been 
driven down into the sub-soil under the 
weight of traffic. They likewise vary in 
length from a relatively few yards to 
several hundred feet. 

Confronted with many soft spots of 
this character, and dissatisfied with the 
results of earlier attempts to stabilize 
them, the New York Central, in 1940, 
began an investigation designed to de- 
velop a permanent cure for the objec- 
tionable conditions. In this investiga- 
tion, it made sub-soil explorations of 
typical soft spots to determine the actual 
conditions prevailing and to be remedied. 


High-Speed Train Operation Requires a Track Structure Free from Soft Spots 
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A Two-Crew Equipment Set-Up, Ready 
to Start Grouting. Air Compressors 
Are Not Shown in This Photograph 


Six spots on the Toledo-Detroit branch, 
near Monroe, Mich., were selected for 
this investigation, and within the limits 
of each spot a series of test trenches, 
with the individual trenches 25 ft. apart, 
were dug across the roadbed and were 
carried down to sound, dry subgrade 
material. All of the test cross sections 
were made after a six weeks’ period of 
drought, during which time frequent 
periodic maintenance of the track had 
been required to keep it in good surface. 

Observation of these test sections 
showed that, in most cases, the ballast 
had been driven deeply into the sub- 
soil, and that the sub-soil itself, directly 
beneath the pockets, was so wet and 
plastic that it oozed out between the 
fingers when compressed in the hand. 
Observations also showed that the low- 
est point to which the ballast. has been 
driven into the subgrade under the 
pounding of trains was invariably di- 
rectly beneath the rail or just outside of 
its projected vertical center line. Addi- 
tional cross sections taken at a later date 
showed that the low points in the ballast 
pockets, beginning directly beneath the 
rail, may extend out as much as three 
feet beyond the ends of the ties. Where 
this extreme condition was observed, 
large bulges had occurred in the em- 
bankment face, which, in turn, indicated 
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Injectien Pipes in Place, Ready 
to Receive Grout 


invariably that the pockets had reached 
an advanced stage of development. 

On the basis of these observations, 
the New York Central began its pres- 
sure grouting of soft spots, the first 
work of this character being done in 
December, 1940, and involving the six 
sections of.soft track near Monroe, pre- 
viously investigated. Subsequent track 
grouting has included the following: 
1,647 lin. ft. at 13 locations in 1941; 
4,907 lin. ft. at 31 locations in 1942; 
11,882 lin. ft. at 69 locations in 1943; 
and 17,943 lin. ft. at 84 locations in 
1944. 

Throughout this work of the last four 
years, the general principles of the 
grouting procedure employed have not 
changed appreciably, although a number 
of improvements have been incorporated 
in the equipment used, and still other 
improvements are contemplated: just as 
soon as war conditions will permit. 

Normally, the grouting crew employed 
consists of four to six men and a fore- 
man, but, if long stretches of soft track 
are involved, or the amount of grout to 
be applied is unusually large, two or 
more crews, each with its own equip- 
ment, are worked together. This latter 
arrangement speeds up the work and 
permits the shifting of the men from 
one crew to the other as may be desir- 
able in the interest of increased efficiency 
and greater over-all production. 

The grout used in the work is a 1:1 
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mix, with enough water added to give 
it a soupy consistency. The sand is or- 
dinary engine sand, screened through a 
No. 4 (%-in.) screen. This mix pro- 
duces a solid mass of considerable 
strength, ranging up to 2,500 Ib. per 
sq. in. 


Equipment and Procedure 


The equipment employed by a typical 
grouting crew includes essentially an 
air compressor, preferably of the off- 
track type, with a rated capacity of 60 
cu. ft. of air per min. at a pressure of 
100 lb. per sq. in.; a combined grout 
mixing and pressure tank, driven by an 
air motor, for preparing the grout and 
for forcing it into the roadbed; a con- 
siderable number of 1%-in., double- 
strength iron injection pipes, ranging 
in length from 3 ft. to 5 ft., for placing 
the grout directly within the roadbed 
at the depths desired; one or two jack- 
hammers, depending upon the size of the 
gang, for driving the injection pipes; a 
ratchet-acting device for pulling the in- 
jection pipes; and considerable auxiliary 
equipment, including sand box, water 
barrels, water tank and suitable lengths 
of grout delivery hose. 

When undertaking a grouting job the 
equipment and materials are moved up 
to the site of the work and are unloaded 
along the roadbed shoulder, with the 
compressor, grout mixer, water barrels 
and sand box in an arrangement most 
convenient for operations. Immediately, 
enough injection pipes ate driven along 
the track affected to permit continuous 
grouting the remainder of the day. This 
may involve from as few as three or 
four pipes where a large numbér of 
batches of grout are required at each 
point, to as many as 15 or 20 pipes 
where only a few batches are required. 

Normally, the pipes are spaced 5 ft. 
apart longitudinally along one side of 
the track. All pipes are started into the 
ballast approximately one foot beyond 
the ends of the ties, and, where soft 
spots of normal depth are encountered, 
the pipes are slanted toward the track 
at an angle of approximately 30 deg. 
with the vertical. This location and 
sloping of the pipes brings their lower 
ends, when driving is stopped, to points 
beneath and slightly outside the rails. 
Where deeper soft spots or pockets are 
encountered, the driving angle of the 
pipes is reduced proportionately to with- 
in 15 deg. from the vertical, so that the 
lower ends of the pipes will in no case 
pass a point directly below the rail. 

The depth to which the injection pipes 
are driven is determined by the resist- 
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ance to the driving. When a pipe breaks 
through the solidified top ballast and 
enters a soft spot, there is an immediate 
decrease in resistance to the driving. 
Driving is then stopped and, using a 
ramrod, the plug previously placed in 
the end of the pipe is driven out into 
the soft sub-soil. Water is then forced 
into the sub-ballast under a pressure of 
40 Ib. per sq. in. to flush fine clay and 
silt particles away from the pipe and to 
produce a lubricating effect in the pocket 
for the free entry of the grout. 

Application of the grout is under an 
air pressure of 40 Ib. per sq. in., and 
successive batches of grout are applied 
through each injection pipe until fur- 
ther grout is rejected. Obviously, the 
amount accepted by different pipes va- 
ries, as does the distance the grout 
travels from the point of injection. To 
date, the quantity injected into individ- 
ual pipes has varied from none to 50 
one-sack batches. 

Often the grout travels along the 
track for considerable distances and 
may gush up through the pipes imme- 
diately ahead. If this occurs, the pipes 
thus affected are capped and grouting 
is continued to refusal. At times the 
grout breaks through the shoulder at 
the ballast toe line, or even up through 
the ballast itself, between or below the 
ties. When such a break-through oc- 
curs, the grouting pressure is released 
immediately, and unless the rupture can 
be plugged successfully, further injec- 
tion is stopped at the pipe involved. 

All of the roadbed grouting on the 
New York Central is carried out under 
traffic, without slow orders. Shortly after 
the completion of the work at any point, 
the track is surfaced out-of-face, the 
area treated is staked off to permit fu- 
ture observations of conditions, and rec- 
ords of subsequent maintenance costs 
are kept to permit their comparison with 
former maintenance costs. The actual 
cost of the grouting itself, as might well 
be expected, has varied widely with the 
different conditions encountered, and, 
more particularly, with the amount of 
grout required, but to date this has 
averaged $1.50 per foot of track. 


Sections Reveal Results 


With the purpose of observing the 
character of the concrete formations 
produced by injecting grout into the 
subgrade, trenches have been dug across 
the roadbed at 16 locations. The cross 
sections included in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, all of which re- 
sulted from these observations, and 
which are drawn to scale, show the con- 







Cross Sections Show Locations of Injection Pipes for Grouting Different Types of Soft Spots 
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FIG.3 GROUTED 5-10-41 DUG OUT 6-23-42 
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FIG.4 GROUTED 1-12-42 DUG OUT 6-25-42 


Cross Sections Determined by Actual 

Observations After Grouting, Show How 

the Concrete Formations Seal Off the 

Soft Subgrade and Help Spread the 
Load Over It 


crete formations found at four of these 
points. 

Section 1 shows the concrete beam 
formation found beneath the rail at one 
location, and Section 3 shows the con- 
crete formations found beneath both 
rails at another location. These con- 
crete beams, which are parallel to the 
rail and directly beneath it, act not only 
to stop surface water from reaching the 
sub-soil in the depressions, but also aid 
in distributing the load and impact of 
trains over a wider area. 

The concrete shown in Section 3 was 
injected into the sub-ballast from both 
sides of the track, while that shown in 
the other cross sections was injected 
from only one side of the track. Sec- 
tions 2 and 4 show slab formations ap- 
proximately 13 ft. wide, these forma- 
tions resting directly on the sub-soil and 
completely filling the depressions. 

To the present time, the results of the 
grouting on the Central, with a few 
minor exceptions, have been uniformly 
successful, both in improving track con- 
ditions and in reducing routine mainte- 
nance costs. Evidences of this are seen 
in the following information taken from 
a recent report of the road on its grout- 
ing operations. 

Two spots, 117 ft. and 195 ft. long, 
respectively, that required maintenance 
at least three times a week, are located 
1% miles east of Lythmore, Ont., on 
the Canadian division. Maintenance 
costs at these two points prior to grout- 
ing averaged $122.64 and $126.32 per 
month, respectively. Following grout- 
ing, these costs were reduced to an 
average of $3.10 and $14.60 per month, 
respectively. The cost of grouting these 
two soft spots was $165.12 and $135.76, 
respectively, which amounts are not 
much higher than the average monthly 
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Summary of Grouting and Related Maintenance Costs New York Central System, 
West of Buffalo, 1941-1944, Inclusive 


Maintenance Cost Per Month 
— aes 





iinet ; 
Before After Maint 
Track Cost per — ——, Savings 
Year Feet Total Cost Lin. Ft. Total PerLin. Ft. Total PerLin. Ft. Per Mo 
a 1,647 $1,029.27 $0.625 $201.15 $0.122 $5.90 $0.004 $195.25 
1942.... 4,907 4,334.11 0.883 1,187.10 0.242 73.95 0.015 1,113.15 
1943... 11,882 16,898.69 1.422 2,308.33 0.194 151.19 0.013 2,157.14 
1944.... 17,943 32,481.61 1.810 4,014.48 0.224 323.29 0.018 3,691.19 











maintenance costs at these points prior 
to grouting. As a result, it is evident 
that the stabilizing of the roadbed at 
these two soft spots returned in savings 
the actual cost of the grouting in less 
than 14% months. At the above men- 
tioned rates of saving in track main*e- 
nance following the grouting, the wurk 
done at these two points paid for itself 
and saved the railroad a total of 
$2,474.24 during the first year. Suc- 
ceeding years, it is thought, will prob- 
ably show still higher savings as the 
subgrade continues to stabilize itself 
further. 

Additional soft spots where grouting 
has produced an equal degree of im- 
provement are located 114 miles west of 
Stevensville, Ont., and near Lythmore, 
Ont., on the Canadian division; 1% 
miles west of La Carne, Ohio, on the 
Cleveland division; and west of Hills- 
boro, Iil., on the Illinois division. 

Thirteen soft spots were treated in 
1941, four of which have not required 
maintenance since they were grouted. 
The four locations which have not re- 
quired attention since grouting formerly 
required average monthly maintenance 
to the extent of $54.40. The average 
monthly maintenance expense for the 
other nine soft spots was reduced from 
$145.75 to $5.90. The total cost of grout- 
ing all 12 spots was $1,029.27. ‘he total 
Savings in maintenance cost for these 
same spots during the first year was 
$2,343. 

A total of 31 soft spots were grouted 
in 1942, of which 13 have not required 
any maintenance to the present time. 
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U. 8. Army from British Combine 


Prior to grouting, the 13 spots that have 
required no attention cost an average of 
$314.60 a month for maintenance. The 
maintenance expense on the other 18 
spots was reduced from $872.50 a month 
to $73.95 a month. The cost of grouting 
the 31 soft spots in 1942 was $4,334.11. 
The total savings in maintenance for the 
12 months following grouting at these 
31 spots was $13,357.80. 

In 1943, a total of 11,882 ft. of track 
was grouted at a total cost of $16,898.69. 
Monthly maintenance of this track was 
reduced from $0.194 to $0.013 per track 
foot, resulting in total savings of $25,- 
885.68 in maintenance costs for a single 
12 months’ period. Similar data cover- 
ing 1941, 1942, and 1944, are included 
in the accompanying table. 

F. J. Jerome, chief engineer of the 

New York Central System, West of 
Buffalo, has general supervision of all 
roadbed grouting. The sub-soil investi- 
gations and initial grouting in the vi- 
cinity of Monroe, Mich., were carried 
out under the direct supervision of F. H. 
Simpson, assistant chief engineer. The 
grouting on all of the territory West of 
3uffalo is being handled by Mr. Simp- 
son with the aid of W. T. Johnston, 
assistant engineer, in charge of grouting, 
who actively directs the individual gangs 
in the field and who has been largely 
responsible for the development of the 
equipment and practices now in use. 
[A more detailed article of this work, 
particularly as regards the equipment 
and methods employed, appears in the 
May, 1945, issue of Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance. ] 
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Damaged Railway Bridge Over Meuse River, Vise, Belgium 














Development of the Freight-Car Truck 


Sound design must be accompanied by effective struc- 
tural and performance testing — Conclusions drawn 
from such high-speed service tests as have been made 


REIGHT car truck development 

may be divided roughly into two 
phases, design and testing, of which the 
latter includes both structural and per- 
formance testing. Structural testing 
comprises checks to determine strength 
of the various individual parts or com- 
bination of parts. Completely equipped 
physical, chemical, and metallurgical 
laboratories, with competent personnel, 
are needed. 

The physical laboratory is concerned 
with determining whether the physical 
properties of the parts are in accord- 
ance with specified requirements. This 
requires the making of tension and com- 
pression tests and includes the static 
testing of full size bolster and side frame 
castings to determine deflection, set, 
ultimate load, type and location of fail- 
ure, in accordance with A. A. R. pre- 
scribed procedure. 

Dynamic or fatigue testing of a com- 
plete side-frame casting also affords 
valuable data as to static calibrations 
and dynamic bounce tests of spring sus- 
pension systems. Wear testing of rub- 
bing parts, together with visual and di- 
mensional checks to see that drawing 
and specification requirements are met, 
should not be overlooked. 

The chemical and metallurgical labo- 
ratories’ responsibility is to see that the 
composition and heat treatment of each 
part is satisfactory. Also, like the de- 
signing engineer, they should contin- 
ually be striving further to improve the 
product. New heat treatments of exist- 
ing steels, or different compositions hav- 
ing definite advantages for application 
to freight-car trucks, should be _ thor- 
oughly explored and developed. 


Performance Testing 


Assuming the truck has been designed, 
manufactured, and structurally tested, 
we come to the important question of 
performance. There were originally cer- 
tain space and dimensional limitations 
to be observed, and certain operating 
conditions to be met. Operating require- 
ments may be designated as: (a) Regu- 
lar, everyday freight-train service with 
corresponding speeds; (b) high-speed 
merchandise service in which the freight 
car is operated in passenger trains or in 
special trains with speed up to 90 
m.p.h.; (c) a combination of both. 

I know of no better way to test the 
performance of a truck than actually to 
place it under a car and subject it to the 





This is an abstract of a paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Engineers, held at New York, November 27 to 
December 1, 1944, 
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operating conditions under which it is 
designed to function. To investigate 
performance thoroughly.and adequately, 
suitable equipment and a place to oper- 
ate it properly is required. An ideal set- 
up for such work would consist of two 
standard A. A. R. box cars equipped to 
provide accurate and completely detailed 
observations and records of freight-car 
truck performance. 

One of the cars should be equipped 
with trucks of known performance and 
the other one with experimental trucks 
under investigation for comparison of 
performance under similar conditions of 
track, speed and lading. 


Proper Instrumentation 


For high-speed testing it is best for 
the two cars to be combined with a 
high-speed locomotive and three stand- 
ard passenger cars to form a test train 
complete in itself. The passenger cars 
are desirable because they are equipped 
with regular passenger trucks and act as 
buffers to separate the test cars, thus 
eliminating outside influences as much 
as possible. For operation in regularly 
scheduled passenger trains, the two test 
cars may be coupled together and placed 
at the head end next to the tender. If 
truck performance is to be investigated 
at regular freight-train speeds and op- 
erating conditions, the two test cars are 
coupled together and placed either at 
the head end next to the tender or pref- 
erably at the rear end just ahead of the 
caboose. If available, a caboose may be 
placed ahead of the two test cars to iso- 
late them as much as possible from the 
rest of the train. 

Proper and adequate instrumentation 
is necessary if the full value of any in- 
vestigation is to be realized. Merely 
placing a freight car in a train and hav- 
ing someone ride it does not, in my 
opinion, represent adequate instrumen- 
tation. Such tests may be influenced by 
the personal element but particularly the 
operator’s experience and impressions 
cannot be evaluated numerically and be- 
come permanent records for future com- 
parison. 

All variables that might affect results 
should be kept to the absolute minimum. 
Instruments for recording accelerations, 
I believe, should be mounted on sup- 
ports anchored directly to the body bel- 
sters, thus eliminating any errors due to 


floor conditions and assuring accurate 
comparison at all times of the perform- 
ance of the trucks under both cars. Du- 
plicate sets of instruments should be pro- 
vided in each end of each car directly 
over the trucks. Such an arrangement 
provides data of riding qualities of the 
trucks independent of car body condi- 
tions and construction. If the question 
of car body effect on riding qualities is 
introduced, then it may be desirable to 
supplement the instrumentation by addi- 
tional ones on the floor of the car at the 
center. 

It is necessary that all charts be 
marked or coded simultaneously for 
comparison purposes. A system of dots 
and dashes representing mile posts, sta- 
tions, crossings and curves, is very help- 
ful in reviewing the results of the tests. 
In addition, a log of each run should be 
kept and include data as to speed at 
each mile post or station, a record of 
the code markings and counter readings 
at designated locations, as well as all 
other information of value and interest. 

It is obvious that while instruments 
are indispensable in measuring riding 
quality and performance, trucks: must 
also be observed in action if complete 
data are to be obtained. For this pur- 
pose large, clear vision windows should 
be strategically located in the floor at 
the corners of each car. They will per- 
mit observation of the trucks through- 
out the tests and notes regarding their 
action at various speeds should become 
a part of the record. 

The test cars should be arranged so 
that runs may be made under all condi- 
tions of loading from minimum to maxi- 
mum amount permitted at rail. Ordi- 
narily, runs at the maximum and mini- 
mum rail loads which the cars may en- 
counter in service, are sufficient to de- 
termine truck performance. However, 
runs at intermediate loads may be made 
to check action and riding quality under 
such conditions. 


Track Conditions Vital 


The type and condition of track over 
which the test cars are operated are of 
extreme importance. Track suitable for 
this purpose should include a smooth 
portion representative of high-grade 
main line in good condition. There 
should also be a stretch of rougher 
track typical of secondary main line not 
in the best of condition. A number of 
moderate curves with one or two of the 
sharper variety, together with some 
switches, crossovers, rail and highway 
crossings, are desirable. The test run 
should be long enough to permit ade- 
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all conditions encountered. A definite 
speed schedule should be set up and 
maintained so that tests on successive 
days may be compared. If the truck 
under the base car is not altered or 
modified and has a fairly constant per- 
formance under different speeds, it will 
compensate somewhat for non-uniform 
test speeds, but should not be depended 
upon to take care of major variations. 

Accurate wheel contours should be 
maintained to prevent the introduction 
of another variable. Concentricity, also, 
is important and should be maintained. 
For high-speed operation, the journal- 
box packing and lubrication should be 
given preferred attention. A. A. R. 
waste-retaining ribs in the boxes are of 
real help in preventing hot boxes and 
are well worth while. Rough-riding 
trucks generally result in waste disturb- 
ance in the boxes, with higher tempera- 
tures and possibility of waste grabs. As 
trucks with longer spring travel and 
easier riding qualities are being placed 
in service in increasing quantities, a 
record of hot boxes of such equipment 
compared to regular types, would be of 
interest. As hot boxes are rather ex- 
pensive occurrences, it may be possible 
that a material reduction in their num- 
ber would more than offset the additional 
cost of the longer travel springs. Such 
a study would be well worth while. 


Variable Load Requirements 


One of the most serious and difficult 
problems in truck design is the one of 
proper spring-suspension system to take 
care of the wide variation in load re- 
quirements. The system must, neces- 
sarily, have sufficient capacity to take 
the maximum rail load specified and at 
the same time should provide a satisfac- 
tory ride under minimum load condi- 
tions. When it is considered that the 
load on one spring system of a 50-ton 
box car may vary from approximately 
7,800 Ib. under empty car conditions to 
about 40,000 Ib. when fully loaded, the 
magnitude of the problem is apparent. 
It has been thoroughly proved that it is 
possible to design a freight-car truck 
which will give a satisfactory perform- 
ance for all conditions from empty car 
to full rail load and at speeds up to 90 
m.p.h. or above; however, the riding 
qualities must necessarily be a compro- 
mise. To provide a freight-car truck 
with a spring system suitable for the 
full rail load of 169,000 Ib. and properly 
controlled to prevent res@nance, means 
that the spring group must be stiffer 
than would be the case if the maximum 
lading were restricted, say to 145,000 Ib., 
136,000 Ib., or even lower. 

In addition to the load variation that 
is encountered, there is also the problem 
of speed to be considered. The A. A. R. 
high-speed tests of 1939 demonstrated 
rather thoroughly that below operating 
spéeds of 60 m.p.h. the problem is mainly 
one of resonance, while at speeds in 
excess of this it is the dynamic effect of 
track irregularities. Subsequent tests 
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with which I have been connected also 
demonstrated this and thus confirm the 
A. A. R. results. 


Fundamentals Demonstrated 


From the results of the A. A. R. high- 
speed tests of 1939 and subsequent work, 
some fundamentals of freight-car truck 
design for high-speed service have, in 
my opinion, been demonstrated. They 
are as follows and not necessarily in the 
order of their importance. 

Long-Travel Springs—In order to 
cushion properly the high velocity im- 
pacts, long travel, soft springs are nec- 
essary. It has been found that about 
33% in. travel is sufficient to give a ride 
resilient enough to prevent damage to 
lading and, also, is about the maximum 
amount practical for freight cars with 
the present coupler-height limitations. 

Spring-Control Means—Some form of 
spring control is absolutely necessary 
and should be adequate to prevent res- 
onance in the system at operating speeds. 
Mechanical friction offers a satisfactory 
means to minimize the large-amplitude 
vibrations developed as critical speeds. 

Minimum Control Desirable — Fric- 
tion-spring control, by its very nature, 
increases the spring resistance; it makes 
spring action more sluggish and less ef- 
fective as a cushioning means. Hence 
there is a certain optimum amount of 
control or friction which cannot be ex- 
ceeded without detracting from the 
smooth riding qualities so essential in 
high-speed service. 

Adequate Reserve Travel Under Max- 
imum Static Load—Sufficient additional 
or reserve travel should be present in 
the suspension system after the full static 
load has been applied to handle the dy- 
namic shocks that will be encountered 
from track irregularities. If this is not 
available, there is the danger of springs 
going solid with resulting loss of cush- 
ioning. 

Spring Planks—The question of the 
necessity for a spring plank in a freight- 
car truck is one that has and still re- 
ceives a great deal of discussion. Well 
over one hundred thousand freight cars 
designed for the elimination of the 
spring plank have been in service on the 
railroads of this country for many years. 
Periodic inspections have shown them to 
be operating satisfactorily and safely. 
The elimination of the spring plank 
not only omits a troublesome part but 
permits a reduction in weight and al- 
lows additional room for longer-travel 
springs. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated 
that resilient squaring means may be 
used which will prevent undesirable 
truck actions such as nosing, shimmy 
and racking. The use of such devices 
will permit the truck to go out-of-square 
naturally, in negotiating a curve, but 
will tend to bring it back into square 
again after this need has passed. 

Swing Motion Not Necessary—It has 
been proved, at least to my own satis- 
faction, by riding test cars equipped 


with non-swing-motion trucks at speeds 
up to 96 m.p.h., that this method of ab- 
sorbing the lateral forces is not neces- 
sary. Other means, such as resilient or 
frictional control, are suitable and en- 
tirely safe and result in considerable 
saving in weight and cost. 

Low Weight and Cost Important— 
Economy in the use of materials is gen- 
erally recognized. Simplicity, few parts, 
ease of manufacture, minimum weight 
yet adequate strength and low mainte- 
nance are some of the things that should 
not be overlooked in high-speed truck 
designing. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the last few years in the use of alloy 
steels for freight-car parts. The tank 
program for the U. S. Army has been 
very helpful to the participating foun- 
dries in the casting and heat treatment 
of alloy-steel castings. The experience 
gained in the production of armor cast- 
ings is available for the manufacture of 
lightweight, high-tensile steel bolsters, 
side frames and other truck parts. 

Lightweight freight-car trucks and 
cars become increasingly important as 
the weight restrictions previously men- 
tioned are put into effect. For instance, 
a 50-ton car suitable for a maximum 
load at rail of 169,000 Ib. may weigh 
50,000 Ib. empty. If the load is restricted 
to 145,000 Ib. or less, then the light 
weight of the car should likewise be 
reduced. 

Separable Journal Boxes—I believe it 
has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
a freight-car truck can be designed that 
will operate safely and give an excellent, 
smooth, soft ride at high speeds with a 
controlled spring system under the bol- 
ster. Such a design uses side frames, 
with journal boxes cast integral, gener- 
ally lighter and more economical than 
the separable types with spring systems 
at the boxes. 


Still in the Future 


Roller Bearings—The roller-bearing 
freight-car truck is still in the future. A 
few test installations have been made 
and results carefully watched. The sub- 
ject is again receiving a good deal of at- 
tention and study. Generally speaking, 
roller bearings may be added to central 
spring system types of trucks by pro- 
viding the side frame with pedestal jaws 
to take the roller bearing journal boxes. 
Standardized dimensions for such ped- 
estal openings are desirable to eliminate 
pattern alterations when different roller 
bearings are used. 

Trucks with spring systems ovef the 
boxes may also use roller bearings, de- 
pending upon the spring and control ar- 
rangement and design of roller bearing. 

Side Bearing — Proper side-bearing 
clearances are extremely important to 
insure satisfactory truck performance 
Many derailments that could have been 
avoided by more frequent inspections 
and adjustments have been caused by in- 
sufficient side-bearing clearance. The 
truck designer has not had a great deal 

(Continued on page 793) 
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Supply Shortages Imperil R. RK. Transport 


Falling crosstie production, insufficient rail, track 
fastenings and other materials presage critical track 
conditions for 1946-7 and competitive years ahead 


HE general shortage of railway sup- 

plies has resulted in part from the 
war's prior demands for the materials 
previously used by the railroads, in 
part from the disappearance of normal 
sources of supply through enemy action 
and in part from man-power shortages 
in the industries supplying the materials. 
These war-imposed shortages have been 
especially noticeable in basic items of 
track materials, such as crossties, rail, 
track fastenings and accessories, frogs, 
switches and crossings, signal equip- 
ment, bridge and building lumber, road- 
way machines and tools. 

For the last five or six months the 
production of crossties has decreased 
steadily. Fortunately, the railroads have 
accumulated, from 1944 production, suf- 
ficient crossties to be seasoned, treated 
and distributed for use during 1945. 
The great decrease in new production, 
amounting to more than 40 per cent at 
present, makes it plain, however, that 
there will be a great scarcity of treated 
crossties for use during 1946 and 1947. 
The railroads are carrying a tremendous 
burden of traffic, and the failure to keep 
their tracks in sound condition with new 
crossties will result in slowing traffic 
and may, in many localities, cause other 
serious operating difficulties. 

The reasons for the drop in crosstie 
production do not come into prominent 
notice because most of the ties are made 
by local hewers or small sawmills main- 
taining little more than their own cost 
records and having no national public- 
ity. If these men find their operations 
are resulting in financial loss, they sim- 
ply close up and go into some other line 
of work. 


Small Margin of Profit 


The reasons given by certain produc- 
ers, however, for discontinuing the man- 
ufacture of crossties are: (1) Lack of 
man-power ; (2) Inability to obtain new 
trucks and tires and repair parts for 
old trucks; and, (3) Failure of ceiling 
prices. of crossties to keep pace with 
many. advances in ceiling prices of 
boards and other lumber. 

The work of making, handling and 
hauling crossties is laborious. At the 
best there is small profit in this work. 
Under present conditions, only the most 
efficient workers can make any profit at 
all. When such is the case with experi- 
enced labor, the producers cannot be 
expected to take imported labor and try 


~ This article is an abstract of an address pre- 
sented before the Maintenance of Way 
Chicago, on April 23, 1945. 
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to teach such labor to make crossties 
within their present extremely small 
margin of profit. The United States 
Employment Service is of no help in this 
situation, because if a worker should be 
referred to a tie camp he would refuse 
the work because so many better jobs 
are available. 

Conditions surrounding the supply of 
trucks and repair parts are the same as 
those prevailing in the lumber industry 
and many others. Yet it should be rec- 
ognized that trucks must be available 
for hauling crossties if railroad tracks 
throughout the country are to be main- 
tained in good operating condition. 


Lack of Price Incentive 


When Maximum Price Regulations 
were issued in 1942, MPR-216 came out 
with ceiling prices for crossties which, 
in the main, were sufficient to continue 
the volume of tie production prevailing 
at that time. Some of the railroads ex- 
pressed the thought that the prices were 
high, but not even these increased prices 
brought about an increase in tie produc- 
tion. Then, not long after MPR-216 be- 
came effective, increases in prices of 
various items of lumber were made. This 
further change in relationship has con- 
tinued until the spread between tie prices 
and lumber board prices is so wide that 
sawmills formerly producing crossties 
now cut the entire log into boards. 

With all of the assistance that it has 


been possible, up to now, to give in man- 


power, in equipment and in ceiling prices 
of crossties, there appears no chance 
whatever of restoring the volume of 
crosstie production existing in 1943; 
consequently the situation is truly seri- 
ous. If present conditions continue there 
is no apparent prospect of the railroads 
being able to maintain their tracks ade- 
quately in 1946 and 1947. 

This combination calls for vigorous 
action. The War Production Board and 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
must convince the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration of the seriousness of the cross- 
ties situation. That situation must re- 
ceive prompt and effective study and 
action to the end that tie makers may be 
induced to resume the manufacture of 
railroad crossties. There must be no 
further temporizing, no further delay. 


of railway transportation, the Purchases 


From the standpoint of the producers 


and Stores Division of the Association 
of American Railroads is handling this 
subject actively with the general officers 
of the A. A. R. Various government 
agencies are thereby being impressed 
with the need for prompt consideration 
and action. Let us hope their efforts 
will prove fully effective. 

For the last two years lumber has 
been one of the most critical items 
needed in carrying on the war and in 
the third quarter of 1944 it was put 
under rigid control by the W. P. B. 
The heavy demand of the armed services 
is for l-in. and 2-in. boards. This re- 
sults definitely in a shortage of lumber 
for buildings and car repairs, although it 
does not seriously interfere with bridge 
and structural sizes. There is little likeli- 
hood of any letup in war deinands. In 
view of the fact that lumber mills are 
suffering from the same difficulty as 
crosstie producets, there is reason to 
expect a continuing shortage in lumber 
for maintenance work. 


Acute Rail Shortage 


Next to crossties, our most acute 
shortage is rail. During 1944 railroads 
received a little less than 75 per cent of 
their requirements for the year, due to 
reduced allocations by the W. P. B. 
For 1945, the original allotment indicated 
that the railroads will receive only about 
58 per cent of the rail they requested. 
Unless there is a change for the better, 
in the third and fourth quarters, this 
allotment will stand, as the allotments 
for the first and second quarters equal 
just about 50 per cent of the year’s total. 
This presents a serious situation for 
the railroads and their users. An analy- 
sis of steel rail mill-producing capacity 
and output develops that new rail for 
the railroads must compete with shell 
steel for our armed services, as well as 
with steel rails on lend-lease commit- 
ments. Neither of these competitive con- 
ditions can give us much room for com- 
plaint, however, as the railroad. indus- 
try recognizes the need for and is work- 
ing wholeheartedly toward the ending; 
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of the war—an ending which, we like- 
wise realize, must be accompanied by 
some rehabilitation of countries deso 
lated by the war. 

Track fastenings and accessories fo 
use with new rail are assured by thé 
W. P. B., and as has been our experi 
ence in the past, track accessories of al 
kinds will be available as the rail itself 
reaches us. For maintenance work 
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however, there is a different story. The 
W. P. B. has cut the allocations for the 
first half of 1945 by 25 per cent under 
that which the railroads were initially 
allowed to order. And even with this 
cut deliveries are slow, many of the 
items requiring orders placed up to nine 


months ahead of delivery time. Fabri- 
icated track materials, such as frogs, 


switches, crossings, etc., require 9 to 12 
months for delivery, even though the 
W. P. B. will not allow validation of 
orders that far in advance. 


Signal Material Critical 


Many items which go into the manu- 
facture of signals and allied products 
are in the “critical item” class. The 
agencies in Washington, however, have 
been most helpful in recognizing the 
importance of proper signal installa- 
tions and maintenance. Therefore, this 
class of work has been fairly well taken 
care of, even though deliveries require 
four to six months after orders are 
placed. Many substitutions have been 
necessary. 

The need of roadway tools, machines 
and labor-saving devices as a result of 
man-power shortages is greater than 
ever, and it is still necessary to clear 
requests for these items through the 
W. P. B., except where the cost is less 
than $500. By comparison with 1943 
and 1944, there are somewhat better de- 
liveries being offered by the suppliers, 
indicating some easing in demand by 
the armed services. There will, un- 
doubtedly, be an opportunity to obtain 
some types of machines from surplus 
government sales, which should mean 
immediate deliveries, although my obser- 
vation so far is that such surplus ma- 
chines are being offered first to the 
dealers in those lines of equipment. 


Progressive Thinking 


It is certain that in the post-war 
period the railroads will face keener 
competition than ever from all forms 
of transportation: highways, water- 
ways, airways, pipelines and there will 
be even keener competition among 
railroads. There will be a demand for 
faster and more frequent freight serv- 
ice and faster and more comfortable 
passenger service. The maintenance of 
way fraternity will be the first to feel 
the impact of these new demands, for 
track improvement to accommodate fast- 
er train service will be a pressing need. 

During the war years research has 
developed many new lightweight metals, 
illoys and plastics. Certainly there is 
talent enough in the maintenance of way 
field to put to practical use in track and 
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equipment all that war energy has 
brought forth. We have learned much 
about reclamation in this period of criti- 
cal shortages, and yet there will be con- 
tinued progress, even in this field. 
Sources of supply for many items are 
changing. Operators of strictly war 
plants are talking of entering the rail- 
road supply field. New products and 
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devices will certainly appear on the 
market. We must be alert to all these 
conditions. 

Employee suggestion systems in in- 
dustry and on some railroads are fast 
proving that constructive thinking will 
bring forth workabie and profitable 
ideas. A fertile field for this construc- 
tive thinking is track structure. We are 
indebted to the railroad supply fraternity 
for much progress and improvement; 
and yet many of the specific demands for 
such progress and improvement have 
originated with practical railroad men. 
New needs and new ideas will occur to 
us as time goes on. Let us keep up our 
progressive thinking. Let us prove to 
the shipping and traveling public that 
the railroads comprise a forward look- 
the industry, that it will provide 
courageously and effectively whatever 
transportation the future may demand. 


Freight-Car Truck 


(Continued from page 791) 


to say about this very important matter. 
He is requested to supply places on the 
bolster for the application of side bear- 
ings at designated locations. It then be- 
comes the responsibility of the car build- 
er and railroad to see that proper clear- 
ances are provided and maintained. 

Center Plates — Nothing has been 
found in extensive road testing and in- 
spections to indicate that the present 
A. A. R. design of flat center plate is 
not entirely satisfactory. Adequate bear- 
ing area is necessary for low unit pres- 
sures to insure satisfactory life and ease 
of swiveling. It is felt that the center 
plate 12 in. in diameter for 40 and 50- 
ton cars and 14 in. for the 70-ton equip- 
ment accomplish this purpose. 

Elliptic Springs —A great deal of 
study and experimental work have been 
devoted to the subject of elliptic springs 
and their use in freight equipment. It is 
possible to use an elliptic spring in con- 
junction with the present A. A. R. 1915 
and 1936 helical coils, having 154 in. 
travel, but there are several disadvan- 
tages: (1) The elliptic spring is funda- 
mentally heavier than the coil spring for 
the same resilience, or capacity to ab- 
sorb work; (2) It is more expensive, 


because it is an assembly of parts; (3) - 


The necessary capacity, together with 
the short length permissible, force the 
design to be relatively ‘stiff, so that it 
cannot readily be used with the long- 
travel spring groups that we now know 
are essential to smooth riding. 


Adequate Braking Apparatus 


Brakes— The brake equipment and 
foundation rigging commonly used on 
all freight cars have in general per- 
formed satisfactorily in freight-train 
service and at present freight-train 
speeds. It is quite apparent, however, 
that the trend is definitely toward higher 
speeds, lightweight cars with the result- 
ing high weight ratio and a broader use 















of freight type cars in head-end passen- 
ger-train service. These probabilities 
point rather definitely to the need for 
more adequate braking apparatus to 
control properly freight type cars at the 
higher speeds. In the case of head-end 
passenger-train operation, the brake sys- 
tem must be more in harmony with that 
now employed on passenger cars and 
thus consideration should be given to 
the use of clasp brakes, truck-mounted 
brake cylinders, bushed levers and rods 
and the various quick-action and release 
features now more or less common to 
passenger equipment. Likewise, the 
wide differential in weight at the rail 
between ergpty and loaded cars, requires 
some compensating means such as an 
empty-and-load or a variable-load brake 
system to provide braking uniformity 
and equalization throughout the train. 

From a mechanical and design stand- 
point, the present freight-car brake with 
respect to the truck is rather simple, 
requiring nothing more than suspension 
means on truck sides, dead-lever brack- 
ets on bolsters, and such other brackets 
or shelves as are used for brake-beam 
safety guards. However, should the op- 
erating conditions set up by higher 
speeds lead to the employment of truck- 
mounted brake cylinders, clasp brakes 
and foundation brake gear approaching 
the present passenger types, the truck 
design is materially affected. Not only 
are design problems involved pertaining 
to clearances, weight and strength of the 
component ‘parts, but possibly riding 
qualities would be influenced. For these 
reasons I strongly feel that the truck 
manufacturers should have more of a 
voice in all matters relating to truck 
design, the spring systems employed, 
and the brake arrangement. 


Additional Tests Needed 


Considerable data has been accumu- 
lated by the A. A. R., also by freight- 
car truck manufacturers, relative to rid- 
ing qualities and performance of trucks 
at high speeds, which has resulted in 
the improvement of freight-car suspen- 
sion systems and truck design so some 
are capable of operating safely and sat- 
isfactorily at speeds of 90 m.p.h. or 
over. 

In my opinion, there is still need for 
additional tests and investigations to 
determine, for instance: the impacts that 
are transmitted directly through the 
wheels to the journal boxes of the side 
frame and the corresponding impact re- 
ceived by the car body; the effect of 
long continuous rails on riding quali- 
ties of freight trucks; effect of rela- 
tively solid and unyielding road bed 
which may be introduced into the track 
structure in the future by the increasing 
use of concrete. 

These questions should be anticipated 
and I hope that before long the trans- 
portation situation will permit more ex- 
tensive road testing than has been pos- 
sible in the last few years, so that the 
answers to these, as well as other ques- 
tions, may be obtained. 
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Research Brings Better Railroading 


Back of the Norfolk & Western’s transportation | 


record are years of steady and progressive de- 


velopment based on laboratory and field studies 


HE research department of the Nor- 
folk & Western has been dedicated 
to the improvement of railroad facilities 
and equipment and has added important 
contributions to the improvement of es- 
sential parts such as car wheels, cou- 
plers, draft gear, rails and other items 
which have benefited all the railroads of 
America. The Norfolk & Western’s av- 
erage annual expenditure and use of 
$20,000,000 of materials and supplies 
(excluding fuel and new equipment) are 
controlled by research, analyses and 
tests. The co-ordinated research em- 
braces not only modern, physical, chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories, its 
laboratory on wheels—a dynamometer 
car, together with competent staffs of 
trained scientists, technicians, field en- 
gineers, inspectors and water service su- 
pervisors but also the cooperative activ- 
ities of officers and personnel of the me- 
chanical, operating, purchasing, stores, 
signaling, engineering and maintenance 
departments. 
In 1944 the Norfolk & Western han- 


dled 59 per cent more freight with 42.3 
per cent fewer locomotives, and did the 
job with none of the congestion and de- 
lays that were so prevalent in 1918. As 
a result of research N. & W. locomo- 
tives are more modern in design and 
construction and easier to maintain ; they 
are operated at higher efficiency and they 
perform 33.9 per cent more service than 
their 1918 counterparts. Freight train 
speed has increased more than 61.2 per 
cent in that period and freight cars now 
travel 62 per cent more miles daily. Re- 
search has brought a steady improve- 
ment in the efficient use of coal so that 
twice as much work now is obtained 
from a pound of coal than was possible 
25 years ago. 


Thousands of Tests Run 


Through the research and testing or- 
ganization practically everything bought 
and used by the N. & W. including lu- 
bricants, cement, paints, ballast, rails, 
sand, coal, flashlight batteries and liter- 


age 





ally thousands of other items are tested, 

analyzed and selected to meet specific 

requirements and to render full value. 

Also ways and means have been found 

to rectify leaking locomotive boilers; a | 
protective coating has been developed 

for the interior of coal cars; startling | 
new developments were made in the 

manufacture and testing of journal bear- 

ings; journal packing was improved; 

and the value of shot peening of highly 

stressed parts for equipment now is 

being studied. Moreover, several unusual 

instruments and testing machines were 

developed in N. & W. laboratories for 

special testing purposes, such as in the 

course of improving the treatment of 

boiler water. 

Under the leadership of R. G. Henley, 
general superintendent of motive power 
and chairman of the Mechanical Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, H. W. Coddington, engineer of 
research and tests, has a total staff of 








some 30 trained scientists, engineers and 
technicians engaged in laboratory and 





Part of Norfolk & Western’s Physical Laboratory Where Modern Testing Equipment Plays Such a Prominent Role 
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An Abrasive Testing Machine De- 

veloped in N. & W. Laboratories to 

Predict the Service Life of Coatings 
for the Interior of Coal Cars 


field work, and divided into three sec- 
tions. G. E. Baumgardner, assistant re- 
search engineer, is in charge of the 
physical laboratory with a staff of 14 
material inspectors, technicians, metal- 
lurgists and machinists. C. L. Crockett, 
chemist, is in direct charge of the chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories with 
6 laboratory technicians and 3 water 
service supervisors as his assistants. 
R. M. Pilcher, mechanical inspector, as- 
sisted by 3 assistant engineers and one 
material inspector is charged with fol- 
lowing field observation, performances 
and locomotive-development. Close co- 
ordination is maintained with other de- 
partments and frequently the work of 
the scientists and technicians in the re- 
search department is supplemented by 
the cooperation of trained engineers, 
technicians or mechanics from other de- 
partments. 


More Light on Batteries 


The N. & W. is one of the few com- 
panies that normally buys its flashlight 
batteries on a scientific basis and knows 
exactly what to expect in the way of 
service.. With normal annual require- 
ments approximating 36,000 batteries, 
the N. & W. physical laboratory has one 
of the few instruments in the country 
(outside of those owned by manufac- 
turers) for testing flashlight batteries in 
accordance with specifications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Designed 
and built by members of the staff, the 
N. & W. testing apparatus is relatively 
simple and compact. Its use has proved 
the error of the policy of purchasing 
flashlight batteries consistently from the 
lowest bidder, for, under normal condi- 
tions, tests have proved that the serv- 
ice that may be expected from some 
more’ costly flashlight batteries is greater 
than the proportionate increase in price. 
The development of an efficient pro- 
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tective coating for the interior of coal 
cars is another achievement of N. & W. 
research. Comprising petroleum asphalt, 
asbestos fiber and petroleum thinner, the 
coating adheres tenaciously and extends 
the service life of car bodies for at least 
a full year. Initial material and labor 
costs are comparatively small; 10 to 12 
gallons of car cement are required for 
each car and the consistency of the ma- 
terial is such that it may be sprayed or 
brushed. 


Abrasive Testing Machine 


N. & W. coal cars average approxi- 
mately two round trips per month and 
they are exposed to severe corrosive in- 
fluences. Damage has been considerably 
reduced through the use of an asphaltic 
coating which is applied over one coat 
of chromate primer when the cars are 
built; no attempt is made to recoat dur- 
ing the service life of the equipment. 
Because its car cement must withstand 
severe abrasive action of the lading the 
N. & W. research laboratory designed 
an abrasive testing machine which was 
built at the Roanoke shops and later in- 
stalled at the laboratory for conducting 
the necessary confirmatory tests. The 
octagonal shaped machine includes eight 
removable steel panels which are coated 
with the material to be tested and a 
weighed quantity of round stones com- 
prises the abrasive charge as the ma- 
chine is rotated about its central axis. 

It was through preliminary tests of 
this character in conjunction with appli- 
cations to coal cars that the N. & W. 
standard car cement was.developed and 
the machine is used periodically in com- 
parative tests of commercial or propri- 
etary coatings and is sufficiently reliable 
to produce identical results in a series of 
tests of the same material. Incidentally, 
the abrasive testing machine also has 
been found invaluable for predicting the 
service life of paint used to mark safety 
zones on station platforms and for mark- 
ing roadways and traffic lanes in and 
about shop buildings. 

Not long ago the N. & W. was afflicted 
with what appeared to be a veritable 
epidemic of leaking from a certain group 
of their high pressure locomotive boilers 
shortly after they were placed in serv- 
ice. Leaks developed around the rivet 
seams and preliminary examinations 
pointed to damage of the plate material 
surrounding the rivets, as a result of 
high driving pressures used in riveting. 
In laboratory studies specimens of boiler 
plates were drilled in accordance with 
regular shop practice and, after a series 
of exacting measurements of hole diam- 
eters, sections were riveted together with 
varying pressures and holding periods. 
Later, the rivets were removed and ob- 
servations were made of the diameter of 
the holes and the changes that took 
place along the caulking edges of the 
plate. As a result it was determined that 
exceptionally high stresses, well beyond 
the elastic liniit of the steel, were being 
set up by riveting practices customarily 
used in boiler construction. 

Corrosion embrittlement, first assumed 


as a basic cause for leaking seams, was 
not the reason. A careful analysis of 
laboratory results clearly indicated that 
fatigue cracks developed around the 
rivet holes as a result of the high driv- 
ing pressures employed in the boiler 
shop and that the leaks were caused by 
mechanical abuse of the steel plate; the 
small checks developed during riveting 
opened the door for later corrosion and 
intercrystalline cracking or embrittle- 
ment. High stresses also were set up in 
the process of forming the boiler shell. 

A special furnace was designed and 
built to relieve some of the stresses in- 
troduced in the forming of the sections 
of locomotive boilers. For each new 
boiler, Me sections or courses are placed 
in the special furnace and heated to and 
held at temperatures approximating 
1,100 degrees F. for a predetermined 
period. Afterwards the boiler sections 
and furnace are permitted to cool slowly. 
Thus N. & W. high pressure locomotive 
boilers are going into service insured 
against leaking at the seams by reason 
of the control that has been established 
in the boiler shop. 


How to Prevent Rail Shelling 


The research department has studied 
the cause and prevention of a condition 
known as “shelling”, which occurs along 
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Research Brings Better Railroading 


Back of the Norfolk & Western’s transportation 


record are years of steady and progressive de- 


velopment based on laboratory and field studies 


kp research department of the Nor- 
folk & Western has been dedicated 
to the improvement of railroad facilities 
and equipment and has added important 
contributions to the improvement of es- 
sential parts such as car wheels, cou- 
plers, draft gear, rails and other items 
which have benefited all the railroads of 
America. The Norfolk & Western’s av- 
erage annual expenditure and use of 
$20,000,000 of materials and supplies 
(excluding fuel and new equipment) are 
controlled by research, analyses and 
tests. The cbd-ordinated research em- 
braces not only modern, physical, chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories, its 
laboratory on wheels—a dynamometer 
car, together with competent staffs of 
trained scientists, technicians, field en- 
gineers, inspectors and water service su- 
pervisors but also the cooperative activ- 
ities of officers and personnel of the me- 
chanical, operating, purchasing, stores, 
signaling, engineering and maintenance 
departments. 


In 1944 the Norfolk & Western han- 


dled 59 per cent more freight with 42.3 
per cent fewer locomotives, and did the 
job with none of the congestion and de- 
lays that were so prevalent in 1918. As 
a result of research N. & W. locomo- 
tives are more modern in design and 
construction and easier to maintain ; they 
are operated at higher efficiency and they 
perform 33.9 per cent more service than 
their 1918 counterparts. Freight train 
speed has increased more than 61.2 per 
cent in that period and freight cars now 
travel 62 per cent more miles daily. Re- 
search has brought a steady improve- 
ment in the efficient use of coal so that 
twice as much work now is obtained 
from a pound of coal than was possible 
25 years ago. 


Thousands of Tests Run 


Through the research and testing or- 
ganization practically everything bought 
and used by the N. & W. including lu- 
bricants, cement, paints, ballast, rails, 
sand, coal, flashlight batteries and liter- 


abies 





ally thousands of other items are tested, 
analyzed and selected to meet specific 
requirements and to render full value. 
Also ways and means have been found 
to rectify leaking locomotive boilers; a 
protective coating has been developed 
for the interior of coal cars; startling 
new developments were made in the 
manufacture and testing of journal bear- 
ings; journal packing was improved; 
and the value of shot peening of highly 
stressed parts for equipment now is 
being studied. Moreover, several unusual 
instruments and testing machines were 
developed in N. & W. laboratories for 
special testing purposes, such as in the 
course of improving the treatment of 
boiler water. 

Under the leadership of R. G. Henley, 
general superintendent of motive power 
and chairman of the Mechanical Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, H. W. Coddington, engineer of 
research and tests, has a total staff of 
some 30 trained scientists, engineers and 
technicians engaged in laboratory and 


Part of Norfolk & Western’s Physical Laboratory Where Modern Testing Equipment Plays Such a Prominent Role 
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An Abrasive Testing Machine De- 

veloped in N. & W. Laboratories to 

Predict the Service Life of Coatings 
for the Interior of Coal Cars 


field work, and divided into three sec- 
tions. G. E. Baumgardner, assistant re- 
search engineer, is in charge of the 
physical laboratory with a staff of 14 
material inspectors, technicians, metal- 
lurgists and machinists. C. L. Crockett, 
chemist, is in direct charge of the chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories with 
6 laboratory technicians and 3 water 
service supervisors as his assistants. 
R. M. Pilcher, mechanical inspector, as- 
sisted by 3 assistant engineers and one 
material inspector is charged with fol- 
lowing field observation, performances 
and locomotive development. Close co- 
ordination is maintained with other de- 
partments and frequently the work of 
the scientists and technicians in the re- 
search department is supplemented by 
the cooperation of trained engineers, 
technicians or mechanics from other de- 
partments. 


More Light on Batteries 


The N. & W. is one of the few com- 
panies that normally buys its flashlight 
batteries on a scientific basis and knows 
exactly what to expect in the way of 
service. With normal annual require- 
ments approximating 36,000 batteries, 
the N. & W. physical laboratory has one 
of the few instruments in the country 
(outside of those owned by manufac- 
turers) for testing flashlight batteries in 
accordance with specifications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Designed 
and built by members of the staff, the 
N. & W. testing apparatus is relatively 
simple and compact. Its use has proved 
the error of the policy of purchasing 
flashlight batteries consistently from the 
lowest bidder, for, under normal condi- 
tions, tests have proved that the serv- 


‘ice that may be expected from some 


more'costly flashlight batteries is greater 
than the proportionate increase in price. 
The development of an efficient pro- 
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tective coating for the interior of coal 
cars is another achievement of N. & W. 
research. Comprising petroleum asphalt, 
asbestos fiber and petroleum thinner, the 
coating adheres tenaciously and extends 
the service life of car bodies for at least 
a full year. Initial material and labor 
costs are comparatively small; 10 to 12 
gallons of car cement are required for 
each car and the consistency of the ma- 
terial is such that it may be sprayed or 
brushed. 


Abrasive Testing Machine 


N. & W. coal cars average approxi- 
mately two round trips per month and 
they are exposed to severe corrosive in- 
fluences. Damage has been considerably 
reduced through the use of an asphaltic 
coating which is applied over one coat 
of chromate primer when the cars are 
built; no attempt is made to recoat dur- 
ing the service life of the equipment. 
Because its car cement must withstand 
severe abrasive action of the lading the 
N. & W. research laboratory designed 
an abrasive testing machine which was 
built at the Roanoke shops and later in- 
stalled at the laboratory for conducting 
the necessary confirmatory tests. The 
octagonal shaped machine includes eight 
removable steel panels which are coated 
with the material to be tested and a 
weighed quantity of round stones com- 
prises the abrasive charge as the ma- 
chine is rotated about its central axis. 

It was through preliminary tests of 
this character in conjunction with appli- 
cations to coal cars that the N. & W. 
standard car cement was developed and 
the machine is used periodically in com- 
parative tests of commercial or propri- 
etary coatings and is sufficiently reliable 
to produce identical results in a series of 
tests of the same material. Incidentally, 
the abrasive testing machine also has 
been found invaluable for predicting the 
service life of paint used to mark safety 
zones on station platforms and for mark- 
ing roadways and traffic lanes in and 
about shop buildings. 

Not long ago the N. & W. was afflicted 
with what appeared to be a veritable 
epidemic of leaking from a certain group 
of their high pressure locomotive boilers 
shortly after they were placed in serv- 
ice. Leaks developed around the rivet 
seams and preliminary examinations 
pointed to damage of the plate material 
surrounding the rivets, as a result of 
high driving pressures used in riveting. 
In laboratory studies specimens of boiler 
plates were drilled in accordance with 
regular shop practice and, after a series 
of exacting measurements of hole diam- 
eters, sections were riveted together with 
varying pressures and holding periods. 
Later, the rivets were removed and ob- 
servations were made of the diameter of 
the holes and the changes that took 
place along the caulking edges of the 
plate. As a result it was determined that 
exceptionally high stresses, well beyond 
the elastic lintit of the steel, were being 
set up by riveting practices customarily 
used in boiler construction. 

Corrosion embrittlement, first assumed 


as a basic cause for leaking seams, was 
not the reason. A careful analysis of 
laboratory results clearly indicated that 
fatigue cracks developed around the 
rivet holes as a result of the high driv- 
ing pressures employed in the boiler 
shop and that the leaks were caused by 
mechanical abuse of the steel plate; the 
small checks developed during riveting 
opened the door for later corrosion and 
intercrystalline cracking or embrittle- 
ment. High stresses also were set up in 
the process of forming the boiler shell. 

A special furnace was designed and 
built to relieve some of the stresses in- 
troduced in the forming of the sections 
of locomotive boilers. For each new 
boiler, the sections or courses are placed 
in the special furnace and heated to and 
held at temperatures approximating 
1,100 degrees F. for a predetermined 
period. Afterwards the boiler sections 
and furnace are permitted to cool slowly. 
Thus N. & W. high pressure locomotive 
boilers are going into service insured 
against leaking at the seams by reason 
of the control that has been established 
in the boiler shop. 


How to Prevent Rail Shelling 


The research department has studied 
the cause and prevention of a condition 
known as “shelling’’, which occurs along 
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the inside or gage corner of steel rails 
in certain territories. Shelling has been 
noticed particularly in rails laid since 
1934 and is believed to be due or related 
to internal stresses being produced under 
wheel loads beyond the fatigue strength 
of the steel; it is the development of a 
series of small cracks which generally 
originate below the surface of the meta! 
and progress outward and inward. 

Although the cracks usually are dis- 
covered béfore actual failure occurs, the 
Rail Committee of the A. R. E. A., in its 
1945 report, points out that shelling is 
more serious and widespread than pre- 
viously was realized. While no solution 
yet has been found for the problem, the 
committee points to definite progress and 
through the co-operative efforts of N. & 
W. research comprising the study of rail 
steel composition, heat treatment, rail 
head contours, wheel and rail contacts 
and pressures, substantial progress has 
been made in solving a most irritating 
problem. 


Better Journal Bearings 


Research and co-operative efforts of 
the car and operating departments pri- 
marily have been responsible for the 
tremendous reduction in hot boxes; in 
1944 only one loaded car was set off per 
1,576,284 loaded car-miles on the N. & 
W., whereas in 1918 one car was set off 
for a hot box for every 18,760 loaded 
car-miles. Better journal bearings, im- 
proved car oil, and better journal box 
packing—all the result of research, plus 
closer inspection, better packing and 
handling of equipment as well as better 
supervision—have brought about this 
pronounced improvement. 

The tendency of the soft metal lining 
to separate from the body of journal 
bearings and to crack is one of the_pri- 
mary causes of hot boxes. Early in the 
N. & W. laboratory studies of this prob- 
lem, it was found that sometimes the 
strength of the bond between the lining 
and the bronze body was not sufficient 
to prevent oil from being forced between 
the two metals while the car was in mo- 
tion. The thrust loads between the axle 
collar and the end of the journal bearing 
may generate hydraulic pressure rang- 
ing from approximately 5,000 lb. per sq. 
in. to 7,000 lb. per sq. in. between the 
lining and the body of the bearing, with 
the result that in many instances small 
checks between the metals allowed oil 
to penetrate between the lining and the 
back, and subsequent impacts exerted 
such pressure upon the oil that separa- 
tion progressed until the lining loosened 
and an oil film was established between 
the lining and the back. 

As a result of a series of experiments 
on bearings, both in the laboratory and 
in actual service, it was possible to es- 
tablish a standard minimum bonding 
strength requirement which now is in- 
cluded in Norfolk & Western specifica- 
tions for the purchase of journal bear- 
ings. Research has been responsible not 
only for the better journal bearings but 
also for improving the quality of bear- 
ings that are relined. 
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Research also is responsible for the 
design and development of a small port- 
able testing instrument used to test the 
bond strength of journal bearings at 
manufacturing plants. The instrument 
weighs approximately 7% lb. and can be 
carried conveniently and with relative 
ease. A specimen measuring approxi- 
mately 2 in. by % in. is removed from 
the central part of the back of a bearing, 
placed in position in the machine and 
pressure is applied gradually by a screw 
acting through a cantilever arm with a 
ratio of 10:1 until the lining breaks 
from the bronze; an indicator shows the 
load required to break the lining from 
the bronze. The machine is calibrated in 
pounds pressure against a spring. 

Other contributing factors in the elim- 
ination of hot boxes have been the added 
inspection that is given to the boxes at 
every terminal, with special attention 
devoted to the detection of waste grabs 
and cut or rough journals, and the de- 
velopment and use of a type of cotton 
journal box packing and the introduc- 
tion of improved car oil. Adopted in 
1938, all-cotton journal box packing re- 
placed packing that in addition to cotton 
included a mixture of 20 per cent all 
wool Axminster yarn and 10 per cent 
Tampico fiber. Not only is the new 
waste much more satisfactory but the 
change in specifications has resulted in a 
material reduction in the initial cost of 
the packing. 


Cold Rolling Process 


N. & W. research has pioneered in 
cold rolling the surface of a number of 
members, such as the wheel seats of 
axles and the bore of tires as an aid in 
overcoming fatigue failure in such parts. 
This type of failure usually starts at the 
surface and continues to spread until 
the part is weakened to the extent that 
final failure is the result. Such fractures 
often are caused by surface scratches or 
tool tears and cold rolling in N. & W. 
shops smoothes out machine-finished 
surfaces thus aiding in the prevention 
of failures initiating in such surface 
notches. Additional benefit also is de- 
rived from the compressive stresses in- 
troduced as the result of the cold rolling 
process which compressive stresses act 
to offset tensile stresses that occur when 
the part is loaded in service. In the cold 
rolling process the grain structure of the 
surface metal actually is elongated and 
compressed with some increase in hard- 
ness which results in a surface that is 
more resistant to fatigue failure.. 


Improved Engine Springs 


An unusual number of engine truck 
and semi-elliptical driver spring failures 
brought about an investigation that re- 
sulted in the extension of surface im- 
provement by means of cold working so 
that it would be applicable to helical 
springs and the leaves of the semi-ellip- 
tical type. Since the cold rolling process 
could not be applied, surface improve- 
ment of such parts is accomplished by 
shot peening which has been used exten- 





A Norfolk & Western Scientist Studies 
a Column of Foam Rising from a Sample 
of Boiler Water Being Tested in a 
Foam Meter That Was Designed and 
Developed in the N. & W. Laboratory 


sively by the automotive industry and 
in ordnance work. 

The benefits of this method of surface 
improvement are similar to those of the 
cold rolling process in that surfaces are 
made smoother and favorable stresses 
are introduced where tension stresses 
are the highest as the result of service. 
This work has been carried on in co- 
operation with an industry that actually 
is doing this shot peening operation. In 
addition to the possibility of improving 
the service properties of the springs the 
process also promotes a substantial re- 
duction in weight by reason of a reduc- 
tion in the thickness of individual leaves 
and the total number of leaves required 
per spring. Moreover, an added advan- 
tage has been gained because shot peen- 
ing improves the resilient action of the 
spring in service. 


69 Water Treating Plants 


Water used by N. & W. locomotives 
is almost as carefully tested, treated, and 
more completely softened than the water 
that humans drink. From the 7% bil- 
lion gallons of water that were treated 
in 69 water-treating plants last year, 
nearly 12,000,000 Ib. of scale-forming 
compounds were removed—6,000 tons or 
a complete trainload of 120 fifty-ton cars 
loaded to capacity. 

Three water service supervisors from 
the N. & W. research staff now devote 
their undivided attention to testing and 
controlling the treatment of all boiler 
water. The extent of today’s treatment 
presents a striking contrast to practices 
of 1901 when the first complete plant 
for softening water was installed and 
employed only two chemicals—lime and 
soda ash—the lime to remove the bicar- 
bonates or temporary hardness, and the 

(Continued on page 798) 
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HE taking over of the railroad sub- 

urban passenger lines around Bos- 
ton, in a plan for unifying under a state- 
owned “authority” all rapid transit fa- 
cilities in the area, has been recom- 
mended by a special commission (called 
the “Metropolitan Transit Recess Com- 
mission”) named by the Massachusetts 
state legislature. The commission’s 
membership is composed of a represent- 
ative from the state senate, three repre- 
sentatives of the state assembly, and all 
the members of the state’s public utili- 
ties commission. 


A Single Unified System 


The proposal is that “the heterogene- 
ous collection of transportation agencies 
and facilities presently serving the 29 
cities and towns which are contained in 
the are of 12-mile radius of the center 
of the city of Boston . . . be combined 
into a single unified system to be oper- 
ated under a single authority.” 

“Tt is evident,” the report goes on to 
say, “that only a unified and modern 
system can bring about a service that 
can attract new and additional users and 
arrest the. trend toward the use by com- 
muters of the automobiles which so 
overcrowd and overtax the City of Bos- 
ton and its facilities in normal times.” 
The report notes that the population has 
been moving beyond the area served by 
present transportation facilities, and that 
the volume of traffic of these agencies 
was, before the war, diminishing, while 
the trend toward “commuting” by auto- 
mobile was rapidly increasing. In sum- 
marizing the situation of steam railroad 
suburban services in the Boston area the 
commission’s report says in part: 

“We assume that the reorganized 
New Haven Railroad will not be re- 
quired to operate passenger service on 
the lines of the Old Colony Railroad 
at large recurring annual deficits. 

“Should the reorganized New Haven 
elect to discontinue passenger service 
on the Old Colony under the decree of 
reorganization, as seems very likely to 
be the case, a suitable opportunity is 
given the Commonwealth under the ap- 
proved plan of reorganization in the 
form of an option to purchase at salvage 
value that portion of the Old Colony 
which extends from Boston to Braintree 
at any time within ten years after the 
termination of such passenger operation 
because of losses in excess of the figures 
established in the decree. The right is 
also given to make joint use of such fa- 
cilities as are not required for the ex- 
clusive use of the Commonwealth for a 
rapid transit system. 

“In the light of the decree of reor- 
-ganization, ordinary prudence requires 
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Mass. Proposes to Relieve Railroads 


of Profitless Commuter Traffic 


that a unified and comprehensive rapid 
transit system be initiated as soon as 
possible so that the important communi- 
ties affected be not left without suitable 


service and be forced to rely upon an’ 


haphazard and inadequate collection of 
conflicting services with all the unhappy 
consequences entailed. 

“As it has become increasingly clear 
that the Commonwealth must eventually 
provide a system of rapid transit and as 
the object sought to be accomplished is 
mutually advantageous to the railroads 
and to the Commonwealth, it is reason- 
able to expect that the necessary ac- 
quisitions of railroad rights of way, or 
leases thereof, be at nominal cost to the 
public and the joint use of facilities be 
on a fair and equitable basis. 

“In 1920, the three steam railroads 
serving Boston handled 79,000,000 peo- 
ple in and out of the city, the great bulk 
of them commuters. In 1941 the num- 
ber handled had declined to 34,200,000. 
There were two principal reasons for this 
decrease, first the fact that railroad com- 
muters in ever increasing numbers were 
resorting to automobiles for local trans- 
portation, and second, the extension of 
bus lines into areas previously served 
by the steam roads. After the war, the 
use of automobiles by commuters is very 
likely to be resumed and to increase, 
unless a unified system of rapid transit 
is provided. 


Not the Railroads’ Province 


“While the number of railroad pas- 
sengers during the morning and evening 
peak hours has declined less than dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, the loss of 
traffic together with the increasing trend 
of costs, coupled with the nature of 
steam operations, i.e., locomotives with 
varying numbers of cars, has resulted 
in persistent declines in the amount of 
train service operated. There is no re- 
liable indication that the steam roads 
will have a place in the improved sub- 
urban transportation so vital in the post- 
war period, except to the extent that 
their rights of way, tracks and facilities 
in the metropolitan area should be uti- 
lized, where feasible, in the transit plan. 
The railroads within the area should be 
restricted to their trunk line long haul 
passenger and the essential freight serv- 
ice, which, after all, is their real prov- 
ince.” 

What the commission proposes is the 
establishment of several additional rapid 
transit railways based upon existing 
steam railway suburban lines as folows: 

Old Colony R. R. to Braintree 

New Haven R. R. (Boston & Providence) to 
Dedham 


Boston & Albany R. R., Highland branch, to 
Riverside and New Haven R. R. to Needham Jct. 


Boston & Albany R. R., main line, to Riverside 

Boston & Maine R. R., Watertown and Lexing- 
ton branches to Arlington Heights 

Boston & Majne R. R. to Lynn, with some new 
construction on the abandoned (narrow-gauge) 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 

Boston & Maine R. R. via Somerville to Woburn 

Boston & Maine R. R. to Reading 

At various convenient points, ap- 
proaching the center of the city, con- 
nections would be constructed to link the 
suburban railway lines with the subways 
and elevated structures of existing rapid 
transit lines. At these points the trains 
from the new transit lines, all to be elec- 
trified, would be diverted from the rail- 
road rights of way and through tunnels 
serving the central part of the city, so 
that suburban trains would not termi- 
nate, as at present, at the steam rail- 
roads’ urban terminals. 


Highway Transport Too Costly 


All bus and trolley surface transpor- 
tation would feed. into the rapid transit 
lines, with free transfers,«so that a 
completely co-ordinated local passenger 
transportation monopoly would be es- 
tablished, under a state-owned “author- 
ity.” Most existing electrified transit 
lines are owned by the Boston Elevated 
Railway which is state-operated but, in 
part, privately owned. The new plan 
would complete the state’s acquisition of 
the Boston Elevated, in order to elimin- 
ate federal income taxes which were es- 
timated to have been $600,000 on the 
property in 1944. 

The commission estimates that the 
cost, exclusive of new equipment, of all 
the construction necessary to establish 
these rapid transit lines (i.e., construc- 
tion consisting largely of electrification 
and building of short connecting tracks ) 
would be $33,600,000, “or a cost com- 
parable to one multiple-deck or ‘super’ 
highway through Boston.” “A _ rapid 
transit line produces direct revenue, a 
highway does not,” the report observes. 

“Estimates of costs to construct and 
operate the rapid transit extensions pro- 
posed in this report,” it is stated, “do not 
include any item of cost for the acquisi- 
tion of the railroad rights of way or for 
the use thereof. Commutation or short 
haul service by the railroads is a costly 
and generally unprofitable operation. 
We believe railroad management will 
admit that to be the fact. . . - The con- 
struction and operation of a unified rapid 
transit system would relieve the rail- 
roads of an unprofitable operation, so 
we regard it as only fair that they 
should permit the use of their rights of 
way at nominal cost to the public. The 
proposals herein contained provide for 
the continuation of freight service and 
also for the continuation of long distance 


‘ passenger service by the railroads. The 
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Research Brings Better Railroading 


Back of the Norfolk & Western’s transportation 


record are years of steady and progressive de- 


velopment based on laboratory and field studies 


HE research department of the Nor- 

folk & Western has been dedicated 
to the improvement of railroad facilities 
and equipment and has added important 
contributions to the improvement of es- 
sential parts such as car wheels, cou- 
plers, draft gear, rails and other items 
which have benefited all the railroads of 
America. The Norfolk & Western’s av- 
erage annual expenditure and use of 
$20,000,000 of materials and supplies 
(excluding fuel and new equipment) are 
controlled by research, analyses and 
tests. The co-ordinated research em- 
braces not only modern, physical, chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories, its 
laboratory on wheels—a dynamometer 
car, together with competent staffs of 
trained scientists, technicians, field en- 
gineers, inspectors and water service su- 
pervisors but also the cooperative activ- 
ities of officers and personnel of the me- 
chanical, operating, purchasing, stores, 
signaling, engineering and maintenance 
departments. 


In 1944 the Norfolk & Western han- 


dled 59 per cent more freight with 42.3 
per cent fewer locomotives, and did the 
job with none of the congestion and de- 
lays that were so prevalent in 1918. As 
a result of research N. & W. locomo- 
tives are more modern in design and 
construction and easier to maintain ; they 
are operated at higher efficiency and they 
perform 33.9 per cent more service than 
their 1918 counterparts. Freight train 
speed has increased more than 61.2 per 
cent in that period and freight cars now 
travel 62 per cent more miles daily. Re- 
search has brought a steady improve- 
ment in the efficient use of coal so that 
twice as much work now is obtained 
from a pound of coal than was possible 
25 years ago. 


Thousands of Tests Run 


Through the research and testing or- 
ganization practically everything bought 
and used by the N. & W. including lu- 
bricants, cement, paints, ballast, rails, 
sand, coal, flashlight batteries and liter- 


ety 





ally thousands of other items are tested, 
analyzed and selected to meet specific 
requirements and to render full value. 
Also ways and means have been found 
to rectify leaking locomotive boilers; a 
protective coating has been developed 
for the interior of coal cars; startling 
new developments were made in the 
manufacture and testing of journal bear- 
ings; journal packing was improved; 
and the value of shot peening of highly 
stressed parts for equipment now is 
being studied. Moreover, several unusual 
instruments and testing machines were 
developed in N. & W. laboratories for 
special testing purposes, such as in the 
course of improving the treatment of 
boiler water. 

Under the leadership of R. G. Henley, 
general superintendent of motive power 
and chairman of the Mechanical Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, H. W. Coddington, engineer of 
research and tests, has a total staff of 
some 30 trained scientists, engineers and 
technicians engaged in laboratory and 


Part of Norfolk & Western’s Physical Laboratory Where Modern Testing Equipment Plays Such a Prominent Role 
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An Abrasive Testing Machine De- 

veloped in N. & W. Laboratories to 

Predict the Service Life of Coatings 
for the Interior of Coal Cars 


field work, and divided into three sec- 
tions. G. E. Baumgardner, assistant re- 
search engineer, is in charge of the 
physical laboratory with a staff of 14 
material inspectors, technicians, metal- 
lurgists and machinists. C. L. Crockett, 
chemist, is in direct charge of the chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories with 
6 laboratory technicians and 3 water 
service supervisors as his assistants. 
R. M. Pilcher, mechanical inspector, as- 
sisted by 3 assistant engineers and one 
material inspector is charged with fol- 
lowing field observation, performances 
and locomotive development. Close co- 
ordination is maintained with other de- 
partments and frequently the work of 
the scientists and technicians in the re- 
search department is supplemented by 
the cooperation of trained engineers, 
technicians or mechanics from other de- 
partments. 


More Light on Batteries 


The N. & W. is one of the few com- 
panies that normally buys its flashlight 
batteries on a scientific basis and knows 
exactly what to expect in the way of 
service. With normal annual require- 
ments approximating 36,000 batteries, 
the N. & W. physical laboratory has one 
of the few instruments in the country 
(outside of those owned by manufac- 
turers) for testing flashlight batteries in 
accordance with specifications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Designed 
and built by members of the staff, the 
N. & W. testing apparatus is relatively 
simple and compact. Its use has proved 
the error of the policy of purchasing 
flashlight batteries consistently from the 
lowest bidder, for, under normal condi- 
tions, tests have proved that the serv- 
ice that may be expected from some 
more’ costly flashlight batteries is greater 
than the proportionate increase in price. 
The development of an efficient pro- 
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tective coating for the interior of coal 
cars is another achievement of N. & W. 
research. Comprising petroleum asphalt, 
asbestos fiber and petroleum thinner, the 
coating adheres tenaciously and extends 
the service life of car bodies for at least 
a full year. Initial material and labor 
costs are comparatively small; 10 to 12 
gallons of car cement are required for 
each car and the consistency of the ma- 
terial is such that it may be sprayed or 
brushed. 


Abrasive Testing Machine 


N. & W. coal cars average approxi- 
mately two round trips per month and 
they are exposed to severe corrosive in- 
fluences. Damage has been considerably 
reduced through the use of an asphaltic 
coating which is applied over one coat 
of chromate primer when the cars are 
built; no attempt is made to recoat dur- 
ing the service life of the equipment. 
Because its car cement must withstand 
severe abrasive action of the lading the 
N. & W. research laboratory designed 
an abrasive testing machine which was 
built at the Roanoke shops and later in- 
stalled at the laboratory for conducting 
the necessary confirmatory tests. The 
octagonal shaped machine includes eight 
removable steel panels which are coated 
with the material to be tested and a 
weighed quantity of round stones com- 
prises the abrasive charge as the ma- 
chine is rotated about its central axis. 

It was through preliminary tests of 
this character in conjunction with appli- 
cations to coal cars that the N. & W. 
standard car cement was.developed and 
the machine is used periodically in com- 
parative tests of commercial or propri- 
etary coatings and is sufficiently reliable 
to produce identical results in a series of 
tests of the same material. Incidentally, 
the abrasive testing machine also has 
been found invaluable for predicting the 
service life of paint used to mark safety 
zones on station platforms and for mark- 
ing roadways and traffic lanes in and 
about shop buildings. 

Not long ago the N. & W. was afflicted 
with what appeared to be a veritable 
epidemic of leaking from a certain group 
of their high pressure locomotive boilers 
shortly after they were placed in serv- 
ice. Leaks developed around the rivet 
seams and preliminary examinations 
pointed to damage of the plate material 
surrounding the rivets, as a result of 
high driving pressures used in riveting. 
In laboratory studies specimens of boiler 
plates were drilled in accordance with 
regular shop practice and, after a series 
of exacting measurements of hole diam- 
eters, sections were riveted together with 
varying pressures and holding periods. 
Later, the rivets were removed and ob- 
servations were made of the diameter of 
the holes and the changes that took 
place along the caulking edges of the 
plate. As a result it was determined that 
exceptionally high stresses, well beyond 
the elastic liniit of the steel, were being 
set up by riveting practices customarily 
used in boiler construction. 

Corrosion embrittlement, first assumed 





as a basic cause for leaking seams, was 
not the reason. A careful analysis of 
laboratory results clearly indicated that 
fatigue cracks developed around the 
rivet holes as a result of the high driv- 
ing pressures employed in the boiler 
shop and that the leaks were caused by 
mechanical abuse of the steel plate; the 
small checks developed during riveting 
opened the door for later corrosion and 
intercrystalline cracking or embrittle- 
ment. High stresses also were set up in 
the process of forming the boiler shell. 

A special furnace was designed and 
built to relieve some of the stresses in- 
troduced in the forming of the sections 
of locomotive boilers. For each new 
boiler, the sections or courses are placed 
in the special furnace and heated to and 
held at temperatures approximating 
1,100 degrees F. for a predetermined 
period. Afterwards the boiler sections 
and furnace are permitted to cool slowly 
Thus N. & W. high pressure locomotive 
boilers are going into service insured 
against leaking at the seams by reason 
of the control that has been established 
in the boiler shop. 


How to Prevent Rail Shelling 


The research department has studied 
the cause and prevention of a condition 
known as “shelling’’, which occurs along 





A Cross-Section of the Head of a Rail 
Through an Area Appearing as a Black 
Spot on Surface. There Has Been Con- 
siderable Fatigue Development Below 
the Head Surface and an _ Internal 
Crack Has Progressed to the Lip 


Formed at the Gage Side (Right) Due 
to Head Flow 
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Lightweight Portable Testing Instru- 

ment Developed by N. & W. Research 

to Test the Bond Strength of Journal 

Bearings. The Test Specimen Is in 

Place Beneath the Wedge-Shaped Part 

That Transmits the Load from the 
Lever Arm 
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the inside or gage corner of steel rails 
in certain territories. Shelling has been 
noticed particularly in rails laid since 
1934 and is believed to be due or related 
to internal stresses being produced under 
wheel loads beyond the fatigue strength 
of the steel; it is the development of a 
series of small cracks which generally 
originate below the surface of the metal 
and progress outward and inward. 

Although the cracks usually are dis- 
covered before actual failure occurs, the 
Rail Committee of the A. R. E. A., in its 
1945 report, points out that shelling is 
more serious and widespread than pre- 
viously was realized. While no solution 
yet has been found for the problem, the 
committee points to definite progress and 
through the co-operative efforts of N. & 
W. research comprising the study of rail 
steel composition, heat treatment, rail 
head contours, wheel and rail contacts 
and pressures, substantial progress has 
been made in solving a most irritating 
problem. 


Better Journal Bearings 


Research and co-operative efforts of 
the car and operating departments pri- 
marily have been responsible for the 
tremendous reduction in hot boxes; in 
1944 only one loaded car was set off per 
1,576,284 loaded car-miles on the N. & 
W., whereas in 1918 one car was set off 
for a hot box for every 18,760 loaded 
car-miles. Better journal bearings, im- 
proved car oil, and better journal box 
packing—all the result of research, plus 
closer inspection, better packing and 
handling of equipment as well as better 
supervision—have brought about this 
pronounced improvement. 

The tendency of the soft metal lining 
to separate from the body of journal 
bearings and to crack is one of the. pri- 
mary causes of hot boxes. Early in the 
N. & W. laboratory studies of this prob- 
lem, it was found that sometimes the 
strength of the bond between the lining 
and the bronze body was not sufficient 
to prevent oil from being forced between 
the two metals while the car was in mo- 
tion. The thrust loads between the axle 
collar and the end of the journal bearing 
may generate hydraulic pressure rang- 
ing from approximately 5,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. to 7,000 lb. per sq. in. between the 
lining and the body of the bearing, with 
the result that in many instances small 
checks between the metals allowed oil 
to penetrate between the lining and the 
back, and subsequent impacts exerted 
such pressure upon the oil that separa- 
tion progressed until the lining loosened 
and an oil film was established between 
the lining and the back. 

As a result of a series of experiments 
on bearings, both in the laboratory and 
in actual service, it was possible to es- 
tablish a standard minimum bonding 
strength requirement which now is in- 
cluded in Norfolk & Western specifica- 
tions for the purchase of journal bear- 
ings. Research has been responsible not 
only for the better journal bearings but 
also for improving the quality of bear- 
ings that are relined. 
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Research also is responsible for the 
design and development of a small port- 
able testing instrument used to test the 
bond strength of journal bearings at 
manufacturing plants. The instrument 
weighs approximately 7% Ib. and can be 
carried conveniently and with relative 
ease. A specimen measuring approxi- 
mately 2 in. by % in. is removed from 
the central part of the back of a bearing, 
placed in position in the machine and 
pressure is applied gradually by a screw 
acting through a cantilever arm with a 
ratio of 10:1 until the lining breaks 
from the bronze; an indicator shows the 
load required to break the lining from 
the bronze. The machine is calibrated in 
pounds pressure against a spring. 

Other contributing factors in the elim- 
ination of hot boxes have been the added 
inspection that is given to the boxes at 
every terminal, with special attention 
devoted to the detection of waste grabs 
and cut or rough journals, and the de- 
velopment and use of a type of cotton 
journal box packing and the introduc- 
tion of improved car oil. Adopted in 
1938, all-cotton journal box packing re- 
placed packing that in addition to cotton 
included a mixture of 20 per cent all 
wool Axminster yarn and 10 per cent 
Tampico fiber. Not only is the new 
waste much more satisfactory but the 
change in specifications has resulted in a 
material reduction in the initial cost of 
the packing. 


Cold Rolling Process 


N. & W. research has pioneered in 
cold rolling the surface of a number of 
members, such as the wheel seats of 
axles and the bore of tires as an aid in 
overcoming fatigue failure in such parts. 
This type of failure usually starts at the 
surface and continues to spread until 
the part is weakened to the extent that 
final failure is the result. Such fractures 
often are caused by surface scratches or 
tool tears and cold rolling in N. & W. 
shops smoothes out machine-finished 
surfaces thus aiding in the prevention 
of failures initiating in such surface 
notches. Additional benefit also is de- 
rived from the compressive stresses in- 
troduced as the result of the cold rolling 
process which compressive stresses act 
to offset tensile stresses that occur when 
the part is loaded in service. In the cold 
rolling process the grain structure of the 
surface metal actually is elongated and 
compressed with some increase in hard- 
ness which results in a surface that is 
more resistant to fatigue failure... 


Improved Engine Springs 


An unusual number of engine truck 
and semi-elliptical driver spring failures 
brought about an investigation that re- 
sulted in the extension of surface im- 
provement by means of cold working so 
that it would be applicable to helical 
springs and the leaves of the semi-ellip- 
tical type. Since the cold rolling process 
could not be applied, surface improve- 
ment of such parts is accomplished by 
shot peening which has been used exten- 





A Norfolk & Western Scientist Studies 
a Column of Foam Rising from a Sample 
of Boiler Water Being Tested in a 
Foam Meter That Was Designed and 
Developed in the N. & W. Laboratory 


sively by the automotive industry and 
in ordnance work. 

The benefits of this method of surface 
improvement are similar to those of the 
cold rolling process in that surfaces are 
made smoother and favorable stresses 
are introduced where tension stresses 
are the highest as the result of service. 
This work has been carried on in co- 
operation with an industry that actually 
is doing this shot peening operation. In 
addition to the possibility of improving 
the service properties of the springs the 
process also promotes a substantial re- 
duction in weight by reason of a reduc- 
tion in the thickness of individual leaves 
and the total number of leaves required 
per spring. Moreover, an added advan- 
tage has been gained because shot peen- 
ing improves the resilient action of the 
spring in service. 


69 Water Treating Plants 


Water used by N. & W. locomotives 
is almost as carefully tested, treated, and 
more completely softened than the water 
that humans drink. From the 7% bil- 
lion gallons of water that were treated 
in 69 water-treating plants last year, 
nearly 12,000,000 Ib. of scale-forming 
compounds were removed—6,000 tons or 
a complete trainload of 120 fifty-ton cars 
loaded to capacity. 

Three water service supervisors from 
the N. & W. research staff now devote 
their undivided attention to testing and 
controlling the treatment of all boiler 
water. The extent of today’s treatment 
presents a striking contrast to practices 
of 1901 when the first complete plant 
for softening water was installed and 
employed only two chemicals—lime and 
soda ash—the lime to remove the bicar- 
bonates or temporary hardness, and the 

(Continued on page 798) 
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HE taking over of the railroad sub- 

urban passenger lines around Bos- 
ton, in a plan for unifying under a state- 
owned “authority” all rapid transit fa- 
cilities in the area, has been recom- 
mended by a special commission (called 
the “Metropolitan Transit Recess Com- 
mission”) named by the Massachusetts 
state legislature. The commission’s 
membership is composed of a represent- 
ative from the state senate, three repre- 
sentatives of the state assembly, and all 
the members of the state’s public utili- 
ties commission. 


A Single Unified System 


The proposal is that “the heterogene- 
ous collection of transportation agencies 
and facilities presently serving the 29 
cities and towns which are contained in 
the arc of 12-mile radius of the center 
of the city of Boston .. . be combined 
into a single unified system to be oper- 
ated under a single authority.” 

“Tt is evident,” the report goes on to 
say, “that only a unified and modern 
system can bring about a service that 
can attract new and additional users and 
arrest the. trend toward the use by com- 
muters of the automobiles which so 
overcrowd and overtax the City of Bos- 
ton and its facilities in normal times.” 
The report notes that the population has 
been moving beyond the area served by 
present transportation facilities, and that 
the volume of traffic of these agencies 
was, before the war, diminishing, while 
the trend toward “commuting” by auto- 
mobile was rapidly increasing. In sum- 
marizing the situation of steam railroad 
suburban services in the Boston area the 
commission’s report says in part: 

“We assume that the reorganized 
New Haven Railroad will not be re- 
quired to operate passenger service on 
the lines of the Old Colony Railroad 
at large recurfing annual deficits. 

“Should the reorganized New Haven 
elect to discontinue passenger service 
on the Old Colony under the decree of 
reorganization, as seems very likely to 
be the case, a suitable opportunity is 
given the Commonwealth under the ap- 
proved plan of reorganization in the 
form of an option to purchase at salvage 
value that portion of the Old Colony 
which extends from Boston to Braintree 
at any time within ten years after the 
termination of such passenger operation 
because of losses in excess of the figures 
established in the decree. The right is 
also given to make joint use of such fa- 
cilities as are not required for the ex- 
clusive use of the Commonwealth for a 
rapid transit system. 

“In the light of the decree of reor- 
-ganization, ordinary prudence requires 
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Mass. Proposes to Relieve Railroads 


of Profitless Commuter Traffic 


that a unified and comprehensive rapid 
transit system be initiated as soon as 
possible so that the important communi- 
ties affected be not left without suitable 


service and be forced to rely upon an‘ 


haphazard and inadequate collection of 
conflicting services with all the unhappy 
consequences entailed. 

“As it has become increasingly clear 
that the Commonwealth must eventually 
provide a system of rapid transit and as 
the object sought to be accomplished is 
mutually advantageous to the railroads 
and to the Commonwealth, it is reason- 
able to expect that the necessary ac- 
quisitions of railroad rights of way, or 
leases thereof, be at nominal cost to the 
public and the joint use of facilities be 
on a fair and equitable basis. 

“In 1920, the three steam railroads 
serving Boston handled 79,000,000 peo- 
ple in and out of the city, the great bulk 
of them commuters. In 1941 the num- 
ber handled had declined to 34,200,000. 
There were two principal reasons for this 
decrease, first the fact that railroad com- 
muters in ever increasing numbers were 
resorting to automobiles for local trans- 
portation, and second, the extension of 
bus lines into areas previously served 
by the steam roads. After the war, the 
use of automobiles by commuters is very 
likely to be resumed and to increase, 
unless a unified system of rapid transit 
is provided. 


Not the Railroads’ Province 


“While the number of railroad pas- 
sengers during the morning and evening 
peak hours has declined less than dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, the loss of 
traffic together with the increasing trend 
of costs, coupled with the nature of 
steam operations, i.e., locomotives with 
varying numbers of cars, has resulted 
in persistent declines in the amount of 
train service operated. There is no re- 
liable indication that the steam roads 
will have a place in the improved sub- 
urban transportation so vital in the post- 
war period, except to the extent that 
their rights of way, tracks and facilities 
in the metropolitan area should be uti- 
lized, where feasible, in the transit plan. 
The railroads within the area should be 
restricted to their trunk line long haul 
passenger and the essential freight serv- 
ice, which, after all, is their real prov- 
ince.” 

What the commission proposes is the 
establishment of several additional rapid 
transit railways based upon existing 
steam railway suburban lines as folows: 


Old Colony R. R. to Braintree 

New Haven R. R. (Boston & Providence) to 
Dedham 

Boston & Albany R. R., Highland branch, to 
Riverside and New Haven R. R. to Needham Jct. 





Boston & Albany R. R., main line, to Riverside 

Boston & Maine R. R., Watertown and Lexing- 
ton branches to Arlington Heights 

Boston & Maine R. R. to Lynn, with some new 
construction on the abandoned (narrow-gauge) 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 

Boston & Maine R. R. via Somerville to Woburn 

Boston & Maine R. R. to Reading 

At various convenient points, ap- 
proaching the center of the city, con- 
nections would be constructed to link the 
suburban railway lines with the subways 
and elevated structures of existing rapid 
transit lines. At these points the trains 
from the new transit lines, all to be elec- 
trified, would be diverted from the rail- 
road rights of way and through tunnels 
serving the central part of the city, so 
that suburban trains would not termi- 
nate, as at present, at the steam rail- 


roads’ urban terminals. 


Highway Transport Too Costly 


All bus and trolley surface transpor- 
tation would feed into the rapid transit 
lines, with free transfers,-so that a 
completely co-ordinated local passenger 
transportation monopoly would be es- 
tablished, under a state-owned “author- 
ity.” Most existing electrified transit 
lines are owned by the Boston Elevated 
Railway which is state-operated but, in 
part, privately owned. The new plan 
would complete the state’s acquisition of 
the Boston Elevated, in order to elimin- 
ate federal income taxes which were es- 
timated to have been $600,000 on the 
property in 1944. 

The commission estimates that the 
cost, exclusive of new equipment, of all 
the construction necessary to establish 
these rapid transit lines (i.e., construc- 
tion consisting largely of electrification 
and building of short connecting tracks ) 
would be $33,600,000, “or a cost com- 
parable to one multiple-deck or ‘super’ 
highway through Boston.” “A _ rapid 
transit line produces direct revenue, a 
highway does not,” the report observes. 

“Estimates of costs to construct and 
operate the rapid transit extensions pro- 
posed in this report,” it is stated, “do not 
include any item of cost for the acquisi- 
tion of the railroad rights of way or for 
the use thereof. Commutation or short 
haul service by the railroads is a costly 
and generally unprofitable operation. 
We believe railroad management will 
admit that to be the fact. . . .~The con- 
struction and operation of a unified rapid 
transit system would relieve the rail- 
roads of an unprofitable operation, so 
we regard it as only fair that they 
should permit the use of their rights of 
way at nominal cost to the public. The 
proposals herein contained provide for 
the continuation of freight service and 
also for the continuation of long distance 


‘ passenger service by the railroads. The 
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estimates include such costs as reloca- 
tion of tracks and facilities, additional 
trackage, overpasses, signal equipment 
and other items required for rapid 
transit operation over the rights of way 
of the railroads.” 

The commission estimates that the 
system it proposes would show an in- 
creasing rather than a decreasing pub- 
lic patronage and that it would earn an 
annual profit of approximately $700,000 
above operating costs and interest on the 
investment at zone-type fares ranging 
upward to a maximum of 20 cents. 
Transfers would be issued so one fare 
would take a passenger to destination, 
regardless of his use of two or more ve- 
hicles in the course of his journey. 

On the Old Colony R. R. beyond 
Braintree, where the plan does not con- 
template operating rapid transit trains, 
it is assumed that buses to connect with 
rapid transit trains will be substituted 
for existing trains; thus the complete 
discontinuance of passenger service on 
the Old Colony R. R. is provided for. 
Feeder bus service beyond some of the 
other rapid transit terminals is also 
called for. The diversion of suburban 
trains from South Station, Boston, into 
the transit tunnels would free a num- 
ber of tracks in that station and the 
commission suggests that the space thus 
released be converted into a terminal 
for bus and air lines. 

To provide for movement by highway 
of the passengers the proposed transit 
lines would accommodate, the commis- 
sion estimates that the cost of highway 
construction would be $169,000,000, or 
nearly five times the cost of the rapid 
transit proposals. As a precedent for 
unified passenger transportation in a 


metropolitan area, the commission cites 


the experience of the London Passenger 
Transit Board. The state “authority” 
to operate these transit properties would 
be relieved of local taxes on all property 
actually used for transit purposes but 
would pay such taxes on real estate de- 
voted incidentally to other purposes. 

It is also recommended that “no per- 
son employed by any agency taken into 
the system . . . be removed, lowered in 
rank or compensation or suspended ex- 
cept for just cause”—and pension rights 
would be similarly protected. 


Research Brings 

(Continued from page 796) 
soda ash to remove the sulphates or per- 
manent hardness. 

The expansion and development of 
water treating plants at larger terminals 
proved so successful in promoting the 
efficiency of locomotive operation that 
49 wayside plants have been placed in 
service since 1929 to supplement the 20 
large softening. plants. Following the 
introduction of wayside systems the use 
of pulverized sodium aluminate also was 
adopted in the larger softening plants in 
addition to lime and soda ash, further 
to reduce the hardness compounds in the 
water. Nine different chemical com- 
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pounds now are being used in clarifica- 
tion, softening and the prevention of 
foaming. 

Research has shown that water sup- 
plies having entirely different mineral 
characteristics require different treat- 
ments for good results. It is just as 
necessary to have different types of 
pumping equipment or chemical pro- 
portioners to apply these various forms 
of treatment; and careful supervision of 
the equipment and scientific control of 
the treatment are necessary both by the 


_ local attendants and the supervisors. The 


N. & W. water service supervisors are 
charged with the careful inspection of 
treating equipment at each plant to de- 
termine its operating efficiency as well 
as the proper proportioning of the treat- 
ment to the water, and making complete 
field analyses of both the raw and treated 
waters to make sure that the correct 
quantity of treatment is being applied. 

Changes in the chemical content of 
water frequently occur that necessitate 
altering treatment. Insufficient treat- 
ment fails to accomplish the desired re- 
sults and overtreatment not only is 
wasteful and expensive but, also in the 
case of many treating agents, an exces- 
sive amount actually may cause foaming 
and thereby defeat the purpose of water 
treatment. The three water service su- 
pervisors in the last year have made 
more than 650 visits to water treating 
plants and have made more than 300 ad- 
justments to the equipment or to the 
flow of the chemicals used. 


Boiler Foaming Eliminated 


Not only have research and proper 
water treatment eliminated fully 90 per 
cent of all foaming in N. & W. locomo- 
tives, but properly treated water also 
has been an important factor in stepping 
up operating efficiency. The colloidal 
type of water treatment to prevent foam- 
ing, now in use for almost a full year, 
has almost eliminated “blow-downs” in 
many terminals. As a result engines are 
turned, serviced and ready to start back 
on return trips in less than two hours. 
Substantial savings have resulted in coal 
formerly used for “blow-down” purposes 
since approximately 1714 Ib. of coal are 
required to bring about a reduction of 
one grain in the dissolved solid content 
of locomotive boiler water by “blowing 
down.” Moreover, the attendant noise 
and disruption of enginehouse forces, 
where “blow-down” ordinarily com- 
prised a regular part of the routine prior 
to dispatching locomotives, also have 
been eliminated. 

Foaming usually is caused by the 
presence of a high concentration of dis- 
solved solids in boilers, and strict sched- 
ules for blowing out the boilers both on 
the road and at terminals are necessary. 
N. & W. water service supervisors keep 
a close check on the amount of dissolved 
solids in the boiler waters by the use of 
small electrically operated instruments 
which employ an electric resistance 
principle. The quantity of dissolved 
mineral and organic solids can be deter- 


mined accurately within five minutes by 
the use of such instruments and one is 
now located at each important N. & W. 
locomotive terminal. The use of these 
instruments by competent operators for 
checking incoming and outgoing engines 
has been so successful that delays from 
foaming now are rare. 


The Ingenious Foam Meter 


Large quantities of leaves and decay- 
ing vegetable matter in boiler waters 
often cause considerable foaming that is 
not due to excessive dissolved solids. 
This condition is not yet fully under- 
stood or controlled but an ingenious de- 
vice known as a foam meter has been 
developed by N. & W. research and has 
proven highly satisfactory in determin- 
ing underlying causes. The equipment 
comprises a tall glass tube and an elec- 
tric heating element which, when used 
in conjunction with synthetic boiler wa- 


ters prepared in the laboratory, has es- - 


tablished that certain types of suspended 
matter depress foaming while others ac- 
celerate it. All types of organic matter 
of » sewage origin greatly accelerate 
foaming and a predominantly organic 
compound has been developed which 
when added directly to the water in the 
tender eliminates the foaming. 


Fluorescent Analysis 


Fluorescent equipment is used for the 
analysis of paints, varnishes, oils and 
greases, as well as “black” light for in- 
vestigating freight claims where edible 
commodities such as flour and sugar 
have been damaged in transit. Ultra 
violet light is used in fluorescent analy- 
sis based on the absorption of ultra vio- 
let rays which again are reflected or 
irradiated and produce a characteristic 
color quite distinct from that given in 
natural light. 

Fluorescent analysis in many instances 
replaces, with speed and_ simplicity, 
many of the long, complicated gravi- 
metric and volumetric methods. The 
depth of penefration of transparent types 
of wood preservatives is readily deter- 
mined by ultra violet light. In conjunc- 
tion with freight claim work fluorescent 
analysis quickly determines the sub- 
stance with which the edible commodity 
has been contaminated, the depth to 
which it has penetrated containers, the 
extent of the damage and whether ap- 
propriate salvage methods may be em- 
ployed. 

CaptureD GERMAN LocomortvE.—Four 
army railroaders with the 755th Railway 
Shop Battalion repaired and returned to 
operation the first captured German loco- 
motive on the Belgian front. Described 
by T/Sgt. Raymond S. Bertleson, of Los 
Angeles, Calif, as “a 1941 ‘giant’ with 
feed-water heater, roller bearing tank truck, 
large cab equipped with cross-compound 
air-pump and water pump,” the locomotive 
and tender had been strafed and hit in 
54 places. Holes were repaired, boiler 
washed, pipes welded and air pump and 
water pump repaired. 
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War Destruction on Italian Railways 
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Nazi Mines Caused This Bridge at 
Buoncouvento to Crash with Two Loco- 
motives—One Here Shown 


[From a group of recent photographs 
sent to Railroadians of America by Capt. 
A. Sheldon Pennoyer, Corps of Engi- 
neers Allied Commission. |] 
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Car Repair Shop Wreckage at Florence Freight Yard Debris at Battipaglia 
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Perishables Are Important 


in War-time 


Missouri Pacific hauls fruits and vegetables 


in quantity from Texas to northern markets 


HE Lower Rio Grande Valley, in 

the extreme southeastern corner of 
Texas, is only about 70 miles long from 
east to west and some 40 miles wide at 
its widest part, yet it plays a dispropor- 
tionate role in supplying the nation with 
fruits and vegetables. More than 600 
cars of perishables rolled out of this 
small triangular area on one day re- 
cently. The Missouri Pacific alone han- 
dled. 40,504 cars of fruits and vegetables 
out of this district in the last shipping 
season. The area is also served by the 
Southern Pacific, but, in this article, 
only the Missouri Pacific operations are 
described. 

No less than 36 varieties of fruits and 
vegetables are produced in the Valley in 
quantities. Those which were handled 
in amounts of more than 1,000 cars by 
the M. P. in the 1943-1944 season are 
listed as follows: 


Gene 2s ie ies, sta todacaes 11,528 cars 
Mixed vegetables ................ 7,595 ™ 
TINE 8 go Kien ss oved ncacets ce 6,837 “ 
Mixed citrus fruits .............. y ©: id 
COMURGE oi ct ckncs os uke rvereeeiee seer. 
CORBIN itein 5 oo Os Wiel o walow ene nee 1,966 “ 
COoniee a... ie cnendece bs eee Sf eas 
Peek 0s casa eet eel i ane 


There are more than 5 million grape- 
fruit trees and nearly 244 million orange 
trees in the valley now, as compared 
with a total of only 3 million citrus trees 
15 years ago. The shipping season for 
both fruits and vegetables begins about 
October 1 each year and ends on July 1. 
During the 1943-44 season the M. P. 
handled 6,577 more cars of perishables 
than in the previous season. This is the 
result not only of increased production 
to feed a nation at war but also came 
about because of the failure of railway 
competitors to measure up to the pres- 
sure of war-time needs. Coastwise ships, 
for example, formerly handled a certain 
percentage of the crop, but passed out 
of the picture as soon as war began. 
Highway trucks formerly handled about 
65 per cent of the annual citrus crop— 
they will handle less than 15 per cent 
of this year’s harvest. 


Canned Goods Tonnage 


The record month for the M. P. in 
1944 was February, when 6,535 cars of 
perishables were handled. In February 
this year, despite the temporary car 
shortages brought about through delays 
in the return of empties from the snow- 
bound East, 6,406 cars were handled, 
which included a record day when 589 
cars were moved. 
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In addition to the large volume of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from the 
valley, there is also a large tonnage of 
canned goods from the 44 canning fac- 
tories located there. Much of this for- 
merly moved by truck to Brownsville 
and thence by ship, but the railways are 
now being called upon to handle prac- 
tically all of this tonnage. 


Serving the Valley 


Small as the Valley is, there are 39 
cities and towns, served by the M. P. 
from which fruits and vegetables were 
moved during the 1944 season. Most of 
these towns have more than one loading 
shed or packing plant, so that the points 
of origin are numerous and widely dif- 
fused. As many as 4,000 cars are 
shipped from some of these points while 
others load only a few cars. The situa- 
tion is further complicated since, by rea- 
son of the diversity of the products 
grown in different places, the amount of 


service required at any one point may 
vary widely from month to month. 

To. serve the area, the M. P. has a 
checkerboard of lines as shown on the 
map. This mileage not only serves for 
the outbound movement of perishables 
but also for the inbound movement of 
supplies and materials necessary to such 
an essentially agricultural area. Some 
petroleum is also produced on the Santa 
Monica branch out of Raymondville, 
while, in addition to homegrown perish- 
ables, an occasional shipload of bananas 
from southern Mexico arrives at the 
port of Brownsville. There is also a 
small interchange with the National of 
Mexico over the international bridge at 
Brownsville. To handle the general bus- 
iness other than perishables, through 
trains are operated between the division 
point far to the north at Kingsville and 
the Valley centers of Mission on the 
west and Brownsville on the east. Local 
trains are also operated daily or tri- 
weekly on many of the branches. 

For the handling of perishables, how- 
ever, special fruit switching runs have 
been established. Solid trainloads of 


empty refrigerator cars are operated | 
from the North into the centers from 


which these fruit runs radiate. 

The switch engines from such points 
then distribute the empties to the 
loading sheds and packing plants and 
gather up the loads from such _local- 
ities later. 

Harlingen is the principal concentra- 
tion point and the trainmaster in charge 
of Valley operations is located there. 
He is assisted in determining the future 





Late Tomatoes Being Packed While the Cotton Crop Has Already Started to Move 
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The Semi-Tropical “Valley” Produces a 
Wide Variety of Fruits and Vegetables 


needs by an agricultural expert, who 
tours the Valley gathering reports 
tours the Valley, gathering reports from 
agents and making his own observations 
as to the acreage planted and probable 
refrigerator car needs. Through long 
practice, accurate forecasts are made 
each season, which are revised, when 
necessary, because of unusual climatic 
conditions. 

Switch engines on the lines east of 
Harlingen are located at San Benito 
and Brownsville. Except at Raymond- 
ville, fruit switching runs throughout 
the Valley are limited to 20 miles in 
any direction from the home terminal. 
In the case of the San Benito switchers, 
for example, this would permit runs to 


Brownsville or Harlingen, if necessary, 
and the switchers from this point serve 
the Rio Hondo branch, 9 miles; the 
Port Isabel line as far as Abney, 20 
miles ; and the line along the Rio Grande 
as far west as Rangerville, 15 miles. 


Basic Schedule 


The switchers at Mercedes Weslaco, 
McAllen and Mission on the main east- 
west line through the Valley are oper- 
ated on a similar basis. They are mostly 
kept busy at the heavy loading points 
along this main line, but do some branch 
line work as well, particularly those at 
Mission, which operate in four direc- 
tions from that terminal. In the north- 
ern section of the Valley, switchers from 
Raymondville also operate in four direc- 
tions when necessary, serving the main 
line and several branches. 

Closing hours for making the basic 
schedule out of Harlingen at 5:30 a.m. 
range from 7 p.m. from out-of-the-way 
points on distant branches to the early 
morning hours at places near Harlingen. 
The most important closing hours are 
as follows: 


Closing Distance from 

Loading Station Hour Harlingen 
POO cies eens 11:00 p.m. 40.0 
OS ee tee 215 p.m 34,2 

TEAS ... 11:30 p.m 31.0 
Weslaco ........ 12:01 a.m. 18.8 
Mercedes ...... 12:15 a.m. 13.9 
Brownsville .... 11:00 p.m. 25.6 
Russelltown . 11:30 p.m. 11.5 
San Benito . : 12:01 a.m. 6.6 


Thus, the loaded refrigerator cars are 
collected at Harlingen and made up into 
trains of 85 to 100 cars each for move- 
ment north. Since the line to Houston 
parallels the sea along a flat coastal 
plain and the maximum grade is not 
more than 0.2 per cent, heavier trains 
could be handled except for the pre- 
vailing high winds during the shipping 
season, which blow in from the Gulf 
with gale force and perceptibly slow 
down trains, one of the few places in 
the country where this is habitually the 
case. If a sufficient number of cars is 


The Missouri Pacific Has a Net- 
work of Lines Serving the “Valley” 


available at Raymondville, solid trains 
are run north from there; otherwise, 
trains are run from Harlingen which 
fill out to tonnage at Raymondville. No 
attempt is made to pre-classify cars any- 
where in the Valley, first, in the inter- 
ests of speed, and second, because the 
prevalence of diversion orders would 
largely render such classification useless. 
The cars are built up into trains for 
movement north in the yards at Houston, 
after any diversion orders have been 
received. 

The basic schedule calls for 5:30 a.m. 
departure from Harlingen and arrival 
at Houston at 11:30 p.m. the same day. 
The distance of 346 miles is traversed 
in 18 hours. Even when as many as 
seven solid trains of perishables per 
day were operated out of Harlingen, 
the first one to leave was dispatched 
sufficiently early so that the last one 
could still make this schedule. 


Man-Power 


Even though the Valley cotton crop 
supplies a sizable amount of tonnage in 
summer months, the end of the perish- 
able movement has always meant a 
sharp drop in the number of men re- 
quired. The need for men for only about 
nine months per year and the necessity 
for large numbers of men for only about 
five of those nine months presented a 
man-power problem even in peace-time. 
Actually, though, while the war intensi- 
fies this problem, of course, the difficul- 
ties did not increase relatively as greatly 
as they have elsewhere. For one thing, 
although there are air-fields and other 
military installations, there are no war 
plants anywhere near the Valley, so that 
“home-grown” employees have not been 
enticed away in large numbers. Another 
reason is that, since the Valley is as far 
south as the tip of southern Florida, the 
winter climate is pleasant and balmy as 
a rule and many employees particularly 
older men, on the Missouri Pacific it- 
self and other railways, still take leaves 
of absence from their jobs in the North 
and come to work in the Valley for the 
winter season. 
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Would Lift Ban on 
Church Conventions 


New York congressman reveals 
“stormy session” between 
clergy and O.D.T. chief 


Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, Re- 
publican of New York, has introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 51 to express 
“the desire and the will of the Congress” 
that conventions and gatherings “of a re- 
ligious nature” should be exempted from 
the War Committee on Conventions’ ban 
on travel to meetings of more than 50 per- 
sons. The resolution calls the ban an 
“order of the director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation.” 

O. D. T. Director J. Monroe Johnson 
is chairman of the War Committee on Con- 
ventions, and Mr. Hall introduced his reso- 
lution after he had received from “a John- 
son City clergyman” a letter which quoted 
from another letter wherein the recording 
secretary of the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches had made a report on a 
conference with Colonel Johnson. As quoted 
in the Johnson City clergyman’s letter, the 
recording secretary gave this account of 
the conference: 

“We called on the director of O. D. T. 
and pleaded with him not to attempt -to 





U. 8. Signal Corps Photo 


restrict religion, and to exempt the church 
from such restrictions. We had quite a 
stormy session because we stood our 
ground. We finally told him that if he 
insisted or attempted to curb the church, 
we would resist and hold our meetings 
anyway. You can imagine how he reacted. 
He hit the ceiling.” 

The recording secretary was also quoted 
as having said that O. D. T. “does not 
want its orders discussed in Congress. They 
realize that once congressmen are aware 
as to what is involved that Congress will 
compel them to rescind such un-American 
orders.” 


Mo. P. Adds Troop Sleepers 
to “Sunshine Special” 

Troop sleepers, for the accommodations 
of service men traveling on government 
orders, are now being operated as regular 
equipment between St. Louis, Mo., and El 
Paso, Tex., on the “Sunshine Special” of 
the Missouri Pacific-Texas & Pacific. First 
placed in service for a 60-day trial period 
in January, the cars are now permanently 
assigned. Following the success of this 
operation, troop sleepers have recently been 
placed in service between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., on Missouri 
Pacific trains 117 and 124. Reservations 
and space assignments in the three tier, 
42-berth cars are handled by government 
reservation bureaus, space in the cars not 
being available for civilian passengers. 


Though Restricted by Space, Army Engineers Soon Found an “Out” When They 
Came Upon a Destroyed Railway Tunnel Leading into the Station at Cherbourg, 
France—They Brought in a Small Caterpillar Bulldozer to Clear Away the Debris 
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“Not Satisfactory,” 
Wheeler Tells Pelley 


A.A.R., officers’ report on box 
car handling displeases 
western senators 


Vigorously emphasized statements that 
the railroads’ explanations of the contin- 
ued shortage of box cars available for 
grain loading in the principal grain-growing 
states “have not been satisfactory,” and 
do not constitute a “convincing answer” 
to the charge of discrimination against this 
region were hurled at John J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Warren C. Kendali, chairman 
of the A. A. R. Car Service Division, by 
Senators Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, 
and Reed, Republican of Kansas, in the 
course of hearings this week before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce. 


Wheeler to “Raise Cain”—These ex- 
pressions of senatorial displeasure were ac- 
companied by a warning from the first- 
named that he was “going to raise Cain” 
if the railroads did not put a sufficient 
supply of cars in the West this year to 
handle the forthcoming crop, and by Sena- 
tor Reed’s threat to offer legislation to 
correct the situation if the railroads con- 
tinue to take the position with respect to 
the grain car shortage that they now take. 

Mr. Pelley countered Senator Wheeler’s 
rebuke with the observation that “it takes 
more than a statement” to get empty cars 
into the grain loading territory. He wanted 
to know if the railroads had made any 
progress by appearing at the investigation 
(earlier sessions of which were reported 
in Railway Age of April 21, page 718, and 
April 28, page 757). The A. A. R. officers 
who had come before the committee, in- 
cluding himself, had told the committee 
why there were car shortages and how 
they were being overcome, he said, but 
“you don’t listen to what we say.” He 
then asked the senator if the railroads 
were to blame for the war, or for the 
storms that tied up the eastern roads 
last winter. 


A. A. R. Didn’t Make It Snow—Sena- 
tor Wheeler responded to this with the 
remark that “somebody” is to blame for 
the lack of cars to move the grain. To 
Mr. Pelley’s: “Who is it?” he said that 
the people managing the distribution of 
cars were partly at fault. He appreciated 
the extraordinary conditions, resulting 
from the war traffic and the unprecedented 
storms in the Northeastern states, he de- 
clared, as well as the equipment and man- 
power difficulties faced by the railroads 
and the Office of Defense Transportation 
and other agencies concerned with the mat- 
ter. 
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“Then why blame us?” Mr. Pelley asked, 
and he added that he did not “like the way 
things were going.” “We have told you 
why you haven’t had cars,” he said, “and 
you don’t believe us.” 

Closing this phase of the argument, which 
occurred as the May 1 session of the hear- 
ing was ending, the Montana senator re- 
plied that he did believe the railroads were 
now making an effort to take care of the 
West’s need for box Nevertheless, 
he added, with assists from Senator Reed, 
last year’s crop still had not been cleared 
out of the way, elevators were still blocked, 
mills were unable to meet their contracts 
for lack of grain, production of flour was 
being so affected that necessity for ra- 
tioning that commodity was becoming a 
possibility—in short, the West was. still 
“tied up.” And then he 
opinion that the railroads’ handling of the 
situation was “not satisfactory.” 


cars. 


repeated his 


Few Senators to Listen—The hearings 
were resumed April 30 after the presenta- 
tion of the grain interests’ witnesses had been 
concluded on April 20. Although a dozen 
or more senators, chiefly from western 
states, had attended the earlier 
at which these witnesses appeared, only 
Senators Reed and Tunnell (Democrat of 
Delaware) were present throughout the 
first two days devoted to the testimony of 
the A. A. R. officers who undertook to 
explain to the committee why the short- 
ages had developed and what they had done 
to overcome them. Senator Wheeler, chair- 
man of the committee, was present at the 
short session on April 30, and for a por- 
tion of the afternoon session on May 1, 
while one or two other members of the 
committee appeared briefly during the pro- 
ceedings. A similar situation prevailed on 
May 2, when Senators Reed and Wheeler 
were present throughout the session. 

The April 30 meeting opened with the 
further appearance of Walter R. Scott, 
secretary of the Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, Mo., who submitted additional fig- 
ures as to western car shortages and ex- 
cess of box cars on lines above ownership 
of certain eastern roads, particularly the 
New Haven and Boston & Maine. Re- 
ferring to his earlier statement that the 
“backlog” of grain loadings in the West 
(including grain products) was around 
400,000 cars (noted in Railway Age of 
April 28, page 758) he modified that fig- 
ure, as a result of further computations and 
comparisons, to make it nearly 500,000 
loadings, and thus registered his further 
disagreement with the forecast of O. D. T. 
Director J. Monroe Johnson that grain 
loadings by July 1 this year would be 
60,000 cars ahead of the same time last 
year. 

Wants C. S. Rules Obeyed—Mr. Scott 
went on to say that the car service rules 
require railroads to return tnloaded cars 
to the owning road, under load if one is 
available in that direction, but otherwise 
empty. Late in 1916, he said, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission instituted an 
investigation of a somewhat comparable 
shortage, and as a result vigorously di- 
rected the railroads to comply with their 
rules for the return of cars to owning 
lines. Subsequently, the commission se- 
cured absolute power with respect to the 
movement of cars. If the railroads are 
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Maj. Gen. W. E. R. Covell (center), Commanding General of the Services of Supply, 

China-Burma-India Theater of Operations, on Inspection Along the Army-Oper- 

ated, Meter-Gage Bengal & Assam Railway. With the General Are Maj. F. H. 

Winget, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, Former New York Central Railroader, and a 
Native Employee 
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not complying with car service rules 
today, he declared, the commission has 
power to, and should, require compliance. 

The first spokesman for the railroads be- 
fore the committee was Mr. Pelley. While 
he registered his objection to some of the 
remarks about the A. A. R. that had gone 
into the record at previous sessions, the 
theme of his statement was that the rail- 
roads were “getting over a bad spell of 
sickness,” and the West’s car supply was 
steadily impréving. “There were four 
reasons for the western box car shortage, 
he explained: (1) The bad storms in the 
Northeast; (2) the shortage of men, par- 
ticularly of crews to man yard engines 
and mechanics to repair equipment; (3) 
the heavy demand for box cars from all 
parts of the country; and (4) the declin- 
ing supply of box cars available, there 
being 15,000 fewer now than in 1942. 

With reference to the last-mentioned 
factor, the A. A. R. president said that 
a program is now under way to take some 
15,000 to 18,000 box cars out of service, 
to set them aside for rebuilding when shop 
labor is available, since they are now in 
such poor condition that the overall car 
movement will be speeded up with these 
cars off the road. 


Cars Hard to Get—The railroads had 
50,000 cars on order, including 20,000 box 
cars, he explained, and these are being 
delivered at the rate of about 4,000 a 
month. The railroads placed these orders, 
he added, “under pressure” from him and 
Colonel Johnson, and when the War Pro- 
duction Board told the railroads they 
couldn’t have the materials to build them 


they went to the Army for relief. The 
Army appreciated the necessity of allow- 
ing the railroads what they needed to keep 
up the condition of their equipment, he 
observed, and provided the material out of 
its allotment. 

Discussing the man-power situation, Mr. 
Pelley pomted out that the railroads had 
about 1,100,000 employees when the war 
began. They lost 300,000 to the armed 
forces and 100,000 to other industries, leay- 
ing them 700,000 experienced men, that is, 
one-half their present working force of 
1,400,000, the other half. being new em- 
ployees taken on since the war began. 
These figures showed the railroads had 
not been waiting for somebody to help them 
meet the man-power situation, he observed. 
They had made “heroic efforts” to take 
care of themselves, even though the overall 
efficiency of their employees, due to the 
large number of new men, had not been 
of the highest standard. 

Before giving this information, Mr. Pel- 
ley had called attention to a complaint of 
Mr. Scott, at an earlier session, that, so 
far as the Kansas City committee repre- 
senting the grain interests had been ad- 
vised, the A. A. R. had taken no action 
upon their protests about the lack of box 
cars in the West. On March 27 he wrote 
these people a letter outlining the situa- 
tion much as it was set forth for the 
committee, Mr. Pelley explained, and he 
thought this showed the A. A. R. was re- 
sponsive to the situation and had offered 
the western territory some encouragement. 


Johnson Unfairly Rapped—Reverting 
to this subject later, Mr. Pelley declared 
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that the railroads were not quarrelling with 
the grain people, because they are the roads’ 
customers and they want and expect to have 
their business always. Because this is so, 
he said, the railroads have made heroic 
efforts to take care of their need for cars 
this winter. Nonetheless, he said to Senator 
Reed, “you accuse us of being complacent.” 
And if the Kansas City group realized how 
the O. D. T. had pressed the railroads to 
clear up the unbalanced distribution of cars 
it would not have criticized Colonel John- 
son, he added. 

Senator Reed then asked Mr. Pelley if 
he approved Colonel Johnson’s letter to 
the Kansas City group, the subject of 
previous comment in the hearings, where 
the writer’ termed the grain group “pre- 
sumptious” for making certain proposals. 
The A. A. R. president replied that he 
did approve the letter—it only told the 
facts. It was all right for the grain group 
to tell the O. D. T. and the railroads of 
their need for cars, he declared, but when 
they “tried to tell us how to run the O. D. T. 
and the A. A. R. we took exception.” 

The Kansas senator countered with the 
observation that Mr. Pelley called the 
grain group, and particularly the O. D. T.- 
I. C. C. joint grain conservation cormmit- 
tee, “fine people” but paid no attention to 
their suggestions. Were any of them pre- 
sumptious? he wanted to know. Mr. Pel- 
ley said one was—the suggestion that the 
roads put three western railroad men in 
charge of Eastern territory operations to 
clear up the congestion. Such a proposal 
not only was presumptuous, it was ridicu- 
lous, he asserted. Later Senator Reed re= 
marked that the committee’s investigation 
was undertaken chiefly as a result of the 
resentment caused in the West by Colonel 
Johnson’s letter. Mr. Pelley replied to 
this by saying he was sorry to hear it, as 
he had thought the senators wanted to get 
at the bottom of the grain car supply situa- 
tion. 


No Intent to Harm the West—The 
A. A. R. has no objection to the investiga- 
tion, and has been happy to co-operate, Mr. 
Pelley declared, but he did resent the sena- 
tors’ accusation of discrimination by the 
railroads, and specifically by the Car Serv- 
ice Division and its chairman, Mr. Kendall, 
against the West and in favor of the East. 
Such an accusation is equivalent to a charge 
of dishonesty, he declared, and that was the 
reason they were most resentful. Senator 
Wheeler exclaimed that no implication of 
dishonesty was meant, but that anything 
that was done, whether under pressure 
from the War Department or otherwise, to 
hold more than a fair proportion of box 
cars in the East amounted to discrimination 
against the West. Nevertheless, Mr. Pel- 
ley responded, the Car Service Division 
has tried to be fair to everybody, and “we 
resent the charge.” 

With reference to the possibility that 
“transportation difficulties” might lead to 
flour rationing, the O. D. T. issued a public 
statement May 1 denying Senator Reed’s 
prediction of such action. The statement 
called attention to the introduction of a 
permit system for the movement of grain 
out of the West, effective May 1 under 
I. C. C. Service Order 304, and to the in- 
crease in the movement of wheat from 
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country stations. While some flour mills 
have been slowed down, Colonel Johnson 
indicated, so had many other industries 
been affected by the general box car 
shortage. 


Light Loading into Grain Area— 
Another step designed to make more ef- 
ficient use of box cars was modification 
of O. D. T. General Order No. 1, requir- 
ing full loading of merchandise cars, in 
order to make more cars available for 
grain movement and to reduce congestion in 
freight and transfer houses in the East. A 
special permit has been issued, effective 
April 25, permitting dispatch of merchan- 
dise cars with 5 ton loads, rather than the 
10 tons required by the order, when such 
cars are destined to points in the grain- 
loading territory, or when they are handled 
direct to destination, by-passing regular 
transfer stations, provided these cars are 
moving in the direction of empty movement 
to the grain states. 

A detailed accounting of the conditions 
that have affected the ability of the rail- 
roads to maintain the West’s box car sup- 
ply, and of the measures undertaken by the 
Car Service Division and other agencies to 
correct the unbalanced box car distribution 
since the opening of the current grain ship- 
ping season, and particularly since the 
winter’s storms disrupted normal opera- 
tions, was given the committee by C. H. 
Buford, vice-president of the A. A. R., 
Mr. Kendall, and Ralph E. Clark, man- 
ager of the C. S. D. closed car section. 
Their statements were presented on May 


"1 and 2, with I. C. C. and O. D. T. wit- 


nesses scheduled to follow them. 


No Prevarication—Mr. Pelley had 
paved the way for these A. A. R. officers 
by pointing out that the western roads, in 
the period from February -19 through April 
15, had received from their eastern con- 
nections 34,183 more box cars than they 
had delivered to those roads, and that the 
eastern roads had delivered 93 per cent of 
the box cars the C. S. D. had called. for 
since the February 19 quotas went into 
effect. This was the answer, he said, to 
Senator Reed’s charge that the A. A. R. had 
let box cars stay in the East on the 
“spurious foundation” that the East needs 
them. As to another accusation by the 
Kansas senator, that the A. A. R. and 
O. D. T. had given out “misinformation” 
about the real box car situation, Mr. Pelley 
declared that the grain interests’ case had 
been made before the committee, and there 
was “not one iota of evidence” to sub- 
stantiate that very serious assertion. ; 

Mr. Pelley and the other A. A. R. of- 
ficers were repeatedly pressed by Senator 
Reed for an explanation of what he called 
the “overnight” increase of 50 per cent in 
the number of empty cars which the eastern 
roads released to the western lines. Up 
to and including April 17, he said, such 
deliveries ran around the 1,425 quota set 
by the C. S. D., being 1,643 on that day. 
On April 18 they “jumped” to about 2,300, 
and had remained in that area since then. 
Mr. Pelley’s explanations did not satisfy 
the senator, who accused the A. A. R. presi- 
dent of “dodging” the point, but the explan- 
ations put into the record were that the 
increase was the result of a number of 


factors, such as the final release of cars 
that had been delayed by the storm block- 
ade, the inclusion of deliveries by the south- 
eastern roads, a general improvement in 
operating conditions, effectiveness of the 
C. S. D. campaign to get cars to the West, 
and let-up of certain demands for cars, 
such as the grain movement from lower 
lake ports. 


Did Complaint Move These Cars?— 
Reverting to this subject later, Senator 
Reed remarked that “it may be purely 
coincidental” that the 50 per cent increase 
in daily receipts of empty cars on western 
roads occurred as the Senate committee’s 
investigation was getting under way. Again 
and again he and Senator Wheeler stressed 
the comparative positions of the Boston & 
Maine and: New Haven in the East and 
the Great Northern in the West as to per- 
centage of ownership of box cars on line, 
the figures being in excess of 200 per cent 
during the spring on the former roads and 
as low as 39.2 per cent on the latter. Call- 
ing attention to the fact that Mr. Pelley had 
been president of the New Haven, while 
Mr. Kendall had been superintendent of 
transportation of the Boston & Maine, the 
Montana senator remarked that “what we 
want down here is men off the western 
roads.” The C. S. D. had taken “awfully 
good care”-of the New Haven and B. & 
M., he observed, and he wished they would 
“take as good care” of the roads in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Buford’s statement to the committee 
consisted of a general review of the war- 
time experiences of. the railroads, particu- 
larly under the strain of the past winter's 
storms. He described some of the “ad- 
vice” the A. A. R. had received, some of 
the suggestions that had been offered for 
relief through “master minds,” embargoes, 
and the like, and the criticism that “in- 
experienced people” had made of the New 
Haven and B. & M. He put into the 
record the text of the car service agree- 
ment to which the railroads subscribed and 
under which the C. S. D. functions, and 
the text of Rule 19, outlining its duties. 

Among the exhibits Mr. Buford pre- 
sented to the committee was a chart show- 
ing by months, since January, 1940, the ex- 
tent of the excess of box cars on line over 
ownership on eastern and western roads. 
In seven months of 1943 and eight months 
of 1944, this chart indicated, there was 
an excess of eastern-owned box cars on 
western roads. Also, there was an excess 
of western-owned cars on eastern roads in 
the first months of every year, just as there 
was in 1945, though the disparity was great- 
er this year, due to the storms and other 
unusual conditions. 


Kendall Gives Detailed Review— 
Mr. Kendall’s comprehensive statement, 
with accompanying exhibits, presented the 
picture in greater detail, giving-his answer 
specifically. to many of the points that had 
been raised in the testimony of spokesmen 
for the grain trade and the western senators 
in earlier sessions of the hearing. In se- 
quence he discussed the traffic dislocations 
caused by the blizzards in the Northeast; 
the C. S. D. embargoes applied as a result 
of this congestion, and their immediate 
and overall effect; the loading of grain 
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and products in this and previous seasons; 
the increasing demand of the Army for 
box cars for war traffic; the tremendous 
growth in the volume of export traffic, 
despite which the ports have been kept 
fluid; the provision of box cars for the 
winter wheat crop, the effect of which was 
to a considerable extent offset by the use 
of these cars by the western roads and 
shippers for other freight, a matter not 
within C. S. D. control; the relationship of 
box car ownership to total loadings on in- 
dividual roads; the comparative excessive 
use of eastern-owned open top cars by west- 
ern roads, reversing the box car situation 
of which the western senators had been 
complaining ; the extent of circuitous rout- 
ing, the difficulty of eliminating it, and 
some of its causes, such as government 
use of land-grant routes (a comment to 
which Senator Wheeler took exception) ; 
the box car supply of the two New England 
roads repeatedly-triticised in the hearings ; 
the formula used by the A. A. R. for de- 
termining proper car ownership figures for 
individual roads, depending on whether they 
are originating, bridge, or terminating lines, 
and the application of this formula to the 
New Haven and B. & M.; and,-finally, a 
brief review of the dramatic wartime per- 
formance of the railroads as compared 
with 1929, their pre-war high traffic year. 

Mr. Clark discussed the grain movement 
and the car supply available for it in still 
greater detail, He gave further informa- 
tion about measures adopted by the C. S. D. 
to get box cars back to the western roads, 
and gave detailed figures as to the use the 
principal western roads had made of these 
cars when they received them. He review- 
ed expedients adopted by the western roads 
to handle the grain, such as their use of 
open top, stock and refrigerator cars, and 
in refutation of Senator Wheeler’s repeated 
assertions that there were no box car short- 
ages in the East because the committee had 
not heard of any, he said: 


East Is Short, Too—“The box car 
supply in Eastern territory has not been 
adequate any time the past four months, 
and complaints by shippers and govern- 
mental agencies have been more numerous 
in Eastern territory than in Western terri- 
tory. We have had innumerable ‘etters, 
telegrams and telephone calls from shippers 
throughout the Eastern and Southern 
regions, as well as complaints from sena- 
tors and congressmen from the states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiara, Illinois, New 
York, Georgia, Louisiana and others, as 
well as the War Production Board, War 
Food Administration, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Army regarding the box 
car supply for the loading of chemicals, 
truck tires, steel, tin plate, sugar, soda ash, 
seeds, fertilizer, salt for chemical plants 
and the packing house industry, cement and 
grain and grain products for export by the 
Army, pulp, paper, ‘shells, food containers 
and numerous other commodities directly 
connected with the war effort. 

“In almost every instance the interested 
government agency and the shippers im- 
portuned us to either reduce the westbound 
movement of empty box cars in order to 
take care of these requirements, or at 
least stop off enough box cars to protect 
their requirements for loading to inter- 
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mediate territory or the Central West,” 
Mr. Clark continued. “Many industries 
essential to the war effort in the Eastern 


region were frequently closed or forced to 


reduce their operations because of an in- 
adequate box car supply. Industries such 
as chemical plants, steel, tin plate, flour, 
lumber, and cement mills, salt mines, silica 
sand plants, airplane and automotive parts 
manufacturers throughout the East and 
Southeast were not provided sufficient box 
cars, with the result that production suf- 
fered. 

“We have withstood these complaints and 
criticisms and have not relaxed in our ef- 
forts for a single moment to provide the 
best possible car supply in Western terri- 


tory.” 


T. & N. O. and B. of R. T. Cited 
in Discrimination Complaint 


Complaints against the Texas & New 
Orleans and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, involving alleged discrimination 
against negroes, were scheduled to be con- 
sidered on May 4 at a Houston, Tex., pub- 
lic hearing announced on May 1 by the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 

“According to the complaints,” the an- 
nouncement said, “qualified and needed 
negro men have been and are being con- 
sistently refused employment as or up- 
grading to jobs as switchmen by the com- 
pany at its terminal in Houston. The com- 
plaints against the union allege that it is 
a party with the company to an agreement 
that prohibits the employment of negro 
men as switchmen at the Houston terminal, 
solely because of race or color.” 


720th Op. Bn. Supplies Crew for 
First Train Over Rhine 


It was the Chicago & Northwestern- 
sponsored 720th railway operating battalion, 
commanded by Lt. Col. Conrad J. Freeman, 
of Chicago, a former C. & N. W. employee, 
which supplied the crew for the first train 
to cross the Rhine at Wesel, Germany, or 
April 9. The Diesel-drawn train consisted 
of 32 cars, with a second engine at the 
rear. ; 

Engineer of the lead locomotive was Sgt. 
Nicholas Lusek, of Youngstown, Ohio, with 
former Southern brakeman, Cpl. Neal R. 
White, of Biltmore, N. C., acting as fire- 
man. Another Southern railroader, Sgt. 
Edwin R. Gaston, of Belmont, N. C., served 
as conductor, and Pfc. Curtis H. Vincent, 
from the Illinois Central, at Central City, 
Ky., was one of the brakemen. 

In the cab of the pusher engine at the 
rear of the train were Sgt. Russell E. 
Smith, of Fort Madison, Ia. a former 
Santa Fe employee, and Cpl. Donald L. 
Woodward, of Charleston, Ill., from the 
Lx, 


Cuts $3,300,000 from Proposed 
0. D. T. Appropriation 


President Truman this week submitted to 
Congress a revised budget estimate cutting 
to $7,700,000 the $11,000,000 which the late 
President Roosevelt had previously recom- 
mended as an appropriation for the Office 
of Defense Transportation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946. The Presi- 
dent’s message said the $3,300,000 cut was 
being recommended hecause of anticipated 


improvement in the transportation situation 
by December 31. 

For the current fiscal year, O.D.T. has 
received appropriations totaling $17,000,- 
000 but that amount includes some $2,500,- 
000 for the payment of overtime compensa- 
tion to employees under the act of May 7, 
1943, which expires next June 30. There 
will perhaps be a supplemental request for 
additional fiscal 1946 funds if new legisla- 
tion continuing the overtime is enacted. 


740th Ry. Op. Bn. Issues Time 
Table in Germany 


p vse Transportation Corps Headquar- 
ters in Europe has revealed that the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio-sponsored 740th railway 
operating battalion was the first M. R. S. 
organization to establish headquarters in 
Germany. 

The battalion, under the command of 
Lt. Col. Samuel H. Pulliam, of Fort 
Thomas, ‘Ky., entered Aachen -in early 
March, and now carries out its operations 
east of Aachen towards the Rhine and 
west to Belgium through five subdivisions. 
For this territory the outfit has published 
a time table, which lists track and yard 
facilities, special instructions, speed limita- 
tions of trains over various portions of 
track, and general information about re- 
strictions governing the territory. 


Cut Varieties of Asphalt to 
Speed Tank Cars 


To speed up movements of tank cars, the 
Petroleum Administration for War has di- 
rected refiners to manufacture only 22 
grades of asphalt and road oils instead of 
the 55 to 60 different grades that are usu- 
ally made. Action was taken in a formal 
order (Petroleum Directive No. 80), which 
directs refiners to manufacture only § spe- 
cified grades of paving asphalt, 9 grades of 
“cutback” asphalt, and 5 grades of slow- 
curing road oil. The directive was effec- 
tive May 1. 

By limiting the number of grades of 
asphalt that are used, it will be possible 
to increase the efficiency of tank car opera- 
tions, it was explained. Specifically, more 
tank cars can be filled at the loading racks 
if a train of cars is moved through the 
same rack, as against the previous prac- 
tice of moving cars from one rack to an- 
other for the blending of a special grade 
of asphalt. The reduction of grades, which 
indirectly eliminates blending, will also 
speed up operations by requiring less 
switching of tank cars in the refining and 
terminal yards. 


M. R. S. Promotions 


Chief of the passenger branch of the 
Transportation Corps’ Movements division, 
and formerly a traveling agent for the New 
York Central, Captain George A. Nuffer, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., recently was promoted 
to the rank of major, T. C. headquarters 
in Paris has announced. A second promo- 
tion is that of Edward J. Gentsch, for- 
merly of the purchasing department of the 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, who “for 
outstanding performance of duty as supply 
officer of the 724th railway operating bat- 
talion in France” was advanced from first 
lieutenant to captain. 

As passenger chief of the Movements di- 
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vision, Major Nuffer directs all hospital 
and passenger train operation on the Con- 
tinent. Recently, five “furlough specials,” 
carrying battle veterans to vacation areas, 
were added to his jurisdiction, and the 
“most popular” of these’trains, it has de- 
veloped, is the 1,000-seat “Riviera Limited” 
which runs from Aachen, Germany, to 
Nice, France. 

As supply officer of the P. R. R.-spon- 
sored 724th, Captain Gentsch’s jurisdiction 
over supplies covers 640 track-miles of 
single and double track operated by his 
battalion in northern and _ northwestern 
France. 


Maintenance Company of 716th 
Builds Own Home on Wheels 


The equipment maintenance company of 
the Southern Pacific-sponsored 716th rail- 
way operating battalion, whose job it has 
been to service and maintain both U. S. 
and captured locomotives in France, now 
moves about in a 33-car train provided with 
living quarters, mess hall, orderly room, 
workshop and barber accommodations. 

Converted from captured box cars, the 
men rigged up the bunk cars on their own 
time, putting in clothes racks, folding writ- 
ing desks and small conveniences after 
their regular 12-hr. work shift had been 
completed. Beds for the 14 bunk cars were 
salvaged from former German billets. Hot 
water is available in each bunk car. The 
mess hall has painted benches and tables 
covered with colored cloth, and the kitchen 
car is fitted* with regulation equipment. 
There is a supply car, an officer’s car, paint 
shop, coal car and tanker for carrying fresh 
water. 

The three-car mobile workshop, equipped 
for all types of railroad repair work, in- 
cludes several lathes, drill presses and screw 
machines, plus a blacksmith shop. 


Stoddard Follows Gray as Ist 
M. R. S. General Manager 


Headquarters, European Theater of Op- 
erations, has announced that Col. Arthur 
E. Stoddard, former superintendent of the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been 
appointed general manager of the First 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since April 21, and which are of interest to 
railways: 


Freon-12 and Freon-22—All controls on the 
production and distribution of Freon-12 and 
Freon-22, the refrigerants used in air condition- 
ing and refrigerating systems, were removed by 
the revocation of conservation orders M-28 and 
M-28A. W. P. B. officials warned dealers, dis- 
tributors and owners of air conditioning and 
refrigerating systems that they should do every- 
thing in their power to assure the prompt re- 
turn of empty cylinders. If such containers are 
not returned speedily, W. P. B. said, there is 
a possibility that a shortage may develop that 
will seriously affect shipments. 


Lacquer Solvents—Allocations of lacquer solv- 
ents for the month of May will be drastically 
reduced, eliminating all nonessential civilian 
uses. It is expected that solvents will remain 
in short supply during the second and _ third 
quarters of 1945, W. P. B. said. Butyl alcohol 
and butyl acetate have become tighter in sup- 
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Military Railway Service in France, suc- 
ceeding Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., whose 
command of the newly-formed General 
Headquarters, with supervision over both 
the Ist and 2nd M. R. S., was noted in the 
Railway Age of March 10, page 459. 

Colonel Stoddard moves into his new 
post after serving with the Supreme Head- 
quarters American Expeditionary Force in 
England, as assistant director general of 
the G-4 (supply) division, where he gave 
particular attention to railway matters. 

A veteran of World War I when he 
served as radio operator on transport ships, 
Colonel Stoddard was called into military 
service in 1942. He was sent to Iran in 
advance of the 702nd railway grand di- 
vision to make a study of the railroads of 
that country, with a view to increasing 
their tonnage. He is said to have “achieved 
an admirable record by far exceeding the 
tonnage of the Iranian railroad officials and 
his Russian and British colleagues.” 


Report Heavier L.C.L. Loadings 


The average loading of railroad merchan- 
dise freight per car was heavier in Febru- 
ary than in any preceding month for nearly 
two years, according to the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The increased load- 
ing made more box cars available for haul- 
ing grain or other bulk commodities and 
helped to ease the car shortage in the grain 
belt, it pointed out. 

Figures for February, the latest month 
reported, show, for Class I roads, a total 
of 8,206,273,821 lb. of merchandise moved, 
as compared with 8,266,296,216 Ib. in Feb- 
ruary, 1944; and 421,219 merchandise cars 
loaded as compared with 441,665 in Febru- 
ary, 1944. The 20,446 fewer cars used for 
merchandise loadings were made available 
for such purposes as the movement of 
grain, the O. D. T. explained. 

While the total amount of merchandise 
decreased, the average weight carried per 
car in February, 1945, was 19,482 Ib., as 
compared with 17,716 in February, 1944. 
The February, 1945, average was the high- 
est attained in any month since April, 1943, 
and showed considerable improvement over 
the preceding months—18,503 Ib. per car 
in January and 17,914 in December, 1944. 


and Prices 


ply, as a result of a recent shift of military 
programs requiring increased quantities of butyl 
derivatives. In view of increased military de- 
mands for ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, May 
allocations of ethyl acetate will be partially re- 
duced, W. P. B. said. 


Metal Signs—tLimitation Order L-29, as 
amended February 15, governing the use of 
materials in production of metal signs, was re- 
voked but other controls that may affect the 
acquisition and use of materials for sign pro- 
duction remain in effect. Under Order M-126, 
use of iron and steel to make sign hanger frames 
and sign posts still is prohibited except as may 
be permitted under “spot” authorizations. 


Power Boiler Parts—General conservation 
order L-299, governing the design of pressure 
parts for power boilers, has been revoked. Order 
L-299 was issued July 1, 1943, and applied to 
manufacture of all power boilers other than lo- 
comotive and marine. Specifications in the order 
‘originally were based upon proposals then being 
considered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for adoption as an alternate 
boiler construction code. The L-299 specifications 


have since been adopted by the A. S. M. E. 
as a standard alternate construction and it is 
indicated that these specifications will continue 
to be generally accepted, W. P. B. said. 


Sprinkler Heads—Limitation Order L-39-A, 
issued January 13, to place shipments of sprink- 
ler heads on a quota basis, has been revoked. 
Under the order, each manufacturer was per- 
mitted to ship. each year no more than 78 per 
cent as many sprinkler heads as he shipped dur- 
ing 1941. Revocation of L-39-A eliminates this 
quota restriction, as well as the inventory and 
other restrictions of the order. Production will 
depend upon the extent to which materials be- 
come available, W. P. B. said. 


Scarce Metals—Schedules Nos. 1, 2 and 5 of 
General Conservation Order L-154 hav@ been 
revoked. Order L-154, issued Jume 16, 1942, 
is the basic regulation under which specifications 
designed to conserve scarce metals have been 
issued from time to time covering production 
of various types of utility equipment. Schedule 
No. 1, last revised as of June 15, 1944, covers 
water meters; Schedule No. 2, last amended 
February 21, 1944, applies to steam surface con- 
densers; and Schedule No. 5, as revised on 
April 29, 1944, affects high voltage insulators. 
The action revoking L-154, leaves outstanding 
only Schedule 4, covering switchgear. 


West Coast Lumber—Sawmills in Oregon and 
Washington west of the crest of the Cascades 
must manufacture at least 40 per cent of their 
monthly production of Douglas fir, white fir and 
West Coast hemlock into one-inch boards, and at 
least 25 per cent of their monthly production of 
these species into two-inch dimension, according 
to Direction 1A to L-335. Mills are not cut- 
ting sufficient quantities to meet urgent military 
requirements. In many instances the required 
increase in production of boards and dimensions 
will make it necessary for mills to change their 
order files, W. P. B. officials pointed out. 


Prices 


Southern Hardwood—Southern lumber mills 
are being provided again with dollar-and-cent ad- 
ditions that they make in sales of specified 
“standard special’? items of southern hardwood 
lumber when “standard special” material is re- 
quested by the buyer, under Amendment 18 to 
RMPR-97, effective May 1. 


Steel Scrap—A formula for computing maxi- 
mum prices for open hearth or blast furnace 
grades of steel scrap containing five per cent or 
more copper is provided by Order 1 under Section 
14 (a) of MPR-4, effective April 26, and after 
that date sellers of such scrap may comput their 
own maximum prices instead of writing to O, P. 
A. for approval of a special price for the metal. 
Under the formula, the maximum price for any 
open hearth or blast furnace grade of steel con- 
taining five per cent or more copper shall be 
the value of the contained copper at 9.75 cents 
per pound plus the maximum shipping point 
price of the grade of steel scrap for the actual 
quantity of steel in each gross ton. The formula 
may be used in pricing copper-bearing scrap of 
open hearth and blast furnace grades only. No 
additions to the maximum steel scrap price may 
be made for a copper content of less than five 
per cent. 


Waste Paper—Five modifications of the new 
invoicing and manifest requirements that became 
effective April 21, on all shipments of commercially 
packed wastepaper are provided by Amendment- 
12 to MPR-30: (1) The total weight of each 


. grade and the weight of each bale need not be 


stated on invoices and manifests when there are 
no weighing facilities available to the commercial 
packer, or where the commercial packer is not 
engaged in the business of buying wastepaper 
for resale. (2) A broker need not state on his 
invoice the street address of the original shipper. 
However, a broker is required to note such street 
address on the copy of the invoice retained by 
him. (3) Where sellers are prohibited by rail- 
road companies or governmental authorities, gen- 
erally for security reasons, from entering upon 
the property for the loading of wastepaper into 
railroad cars, no manifest need be posted in such 
cars. (4) Where a seller changes the shipment 
so that the original manifest is no longer fully 
applicable, a new manifest must be prepared by 
such seller. (5) It is made clear that the mani- 
fest must be prepared by the first seller making 
delivery not only from a warehouse or packing 
plant, but also from other points of accumulation. 
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Labor Leaders Meet 
with Pres. Truman 


Are satisfied that Roosevelt 
policy for liberalizing of 
retirements still goes 


Railway labor leaders came away from 
an April 27 conference with President Tru- 
man with assurances that the new Admin- 
istration contemplated no change in the 
late President Roosevelt’s policy in sup- 
port of legislation to liberalize the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance acts. That is what D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, told 
White House correspondents after the con- 
ference. ; 

The liberalizing proposals, sponsored by 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
are embodied in H.R. 1362, introduced by 
Representative Crosser, Democrat of Ohio. 
who also made the White House call with 
the labor leaders. As noted in the Railway 
Age of January 27, page 248, the late 
President Roosevelt endorsed “the objec- 
tives” of the Crosser bill and the com- 
panion Senate bill (S$.293) in January 22 
letters which he wrote to Chairman Lea of 
the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce and Chairman Wheeler of 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, who is sponsor of the Senate bill. 

In addition to Messrs. Robertson and 
Crosser, the group which called on Presi- 
dent Truman included George M. Harri- 
son, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks; A. E. Lyon, who has just 
succeeded Railroad Retirement Board 
member Julius G. Luhrsen in the position 
of R. L. E. A. executive secretary; L. M. 
Wicklein, vice-president of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association; and 
L. P. Schoene, who has been R. L. E. A. 
counsel on the pension legislation matter. 

Meanwhile House committee hearings 
on the Crosser bill had been concluded on 
April 26 with the presentation of President 
Harrison of the-B. of R. C. Mr. Harrison 
appeared principally in support of the bill’s 
proposal to extend the retirement and un- 
employment acts’ coverage to include the 
employees of freight forwarders. The 
Clerks’ organization represents 9,500 of the 
11,400 forwarder employees, he said, add- 
ing that two of the three biggest forward- 
ers, the Universal Carloading & Distribut- 
ing Corporation and National Carloading 
Corporation, are railroad-controlled. The 
big three, Acme Fast Freight, Inc., being 
the other one, do about 90 per cent of the 
forwarding business, Mr. Harrison went on. 

He also pointed out that forwarders com- 
pete with the railroads and particularly 
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with the Railway Express Agency which is 
covered by the acts. He stated in response 
to questions, however, that he would not 
urge extension of the coverage to include 
the trucking industry. 


Superintendents’ Annual 
Meeting Cancelled 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents, 
usually held in Chicago early in May, has 
been postponed this year in support of the 
O. D. T. travel curtailment program and 
because it was deemed unwise to call a 
substantial number of operating officers 
away from their positions of duty. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee is sched- 
uled to be held shortly to consider the com- 
mittee reports and arrange for their publi- 
cation and distribution to the members. 


I. C. C. Revises Regulations for 
Destruction of Recerds 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has issued a revised set of regu- 
lations to govern the destruction of records 
by steam railroads. The new “Issue of 
1945” becomes effective June 1 and super- 
sedes all previous issues, the latest of 
which was the issue of 1938. 

Changes made by the revised order 
(with respect to records other than the 
specifically prescribed permanent records) 
in most cases substantially reduce the pe- 
riod for which records must be retained. 
A new section is included prescribing the 
period for which signal department records 
required by the Signal Inspection Act must 
be kept. There is also a provision in the 
regulations whereby railroads may be 
granted permission, upon application, to 
preserve photographic copies of certain 
records in lieu of original records or 
copies thereof. 


Three Months Net Income Was 
$139,500,000 


Class I railroads in the first three months 
of this year had an estimated net income 
after interest and rentals of $139,500,000 as 
compared with $148,220,978 in the first 
quarter of 1944, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The three 
months’ net railway operating income be- 
fore interest and rentals, $246,063,085, com- 
pared with $266,065,755 in the correspond- 
ing 1944 period. 

March’s estimated net income was $62,- 
800,000 compared with $53,652,620 in 
March 1944; while the net railway oper- 
ating income for that month was $99,884,- 
567, compared with March, 1944’s $93,- 
853,327. March thus marked the first month 
in a period of 22 consecutive months when 
the net earnings of the carriers showed an 
increase as compared with the same month 
of the previous year. 


Towns Not Ruined 
by Abandonments 


Still follow general trends, 
sometimes even reviving, 
after loss of service 


Communities which have lost railroad 
service constituted, in general, “a relatively 
depressed group” prior to and at the time 
of the abandonments, according to studies 
made by the Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which indicate that “what- 
ever the importance of railways in the 
prosperity of communities may be, there 
are definite limits to that importance, in 
that communities may decline though they 
have rail service or prosper after losing 
such service.” Results of such studies along 
with other findings are embodied in a com- 
prehensive report on “Railroad Abandon- 
ments, 1920-1943,” issued by the Bureau “as 
information,” but not “considered or adopt- 
ed” by the I. C. C. 

The report (Statement No. 453) was pre- 
pared under the supervision of C. S. Mor- 
gan, the Bureau’s: chief carrier research 
analyst, by Floyd A. Ricard, associate 
economist, Theodore A. Fetter, associate 
economic analyst, and Paul L. Ambelang, 
associate economist. It is dated January, 
1945, and was made public on April 28. 

The section on “Effects of Abandonments 
on Communities” is based in the main on 
studies made of affected Ohio communi- 
ties. The effects are measured by before- 
and-after figures on population, assessed 
valuations, selected property values, and 
the dollar value of retail sales. Checks of 
the Ohio findings with the situation in 
other states indicated the same pattern, so 
the general conclusions noted at the outset 
were set forth. 


Pre-Motor Affluence Not Recaptured 
—Generally when communities improved 
after losing railroad service, they were 
found to have followed closely the trend 
for the state as a whole; but such post- 
abandonment improvements did not regain 
for them the position relative to the state 
which they had in 1910. Woodsfield was 
the largest of the Ohio communities to lose 
railroad service for reasons other than ex- 
haustion of natural resources. It had de- 
clined in population from 2,502 in 1910 to 
2,317 in 1930. The abandonment order was 
entered in 1931, and in 1940 Woodsfield 
had a population of 2,442. 

In this connection another of the report's 
conclusions finds the nature of the evidence 
such that “while the declines (occurring as 
they did in large measure before abandon- 
ment) cannot be ascribed to the abandon- 
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ment, neither can the ensuing relative im- 
provement be attributed to that loss.” In 
another place the community studies are 
interpreted as having indicated that “while 
the presence of a railway favors the con- 
tinuance of communities, it obviously is far 
from being sufficient to guarantee their con- 
tinued existence and prosperity.” 


RRs Aid, But Don’t Insure, Pros- 
perity—Meanwhile the report had got un- 
der way with its discussions of abandon- 
ments by years, by class of carrier and 
class of service, by age of line, by type of 
territory served, and by causes leading to 
abandonment. There it notes that the com- 
mission, in 1,971 proceedings during the 
period from November, 1920, to December 
31, 1943, authorized the abandonment of 
29,012 miles of line. In the nine years 
1935-1943, authorizations numbered 1,059 
and embraced 15,907 miles. The study calls 
attention to the fact that an upward trend 
which began in the late "Twenties was ac- 
celerated by the ensuing depression, 1933 
becoming the peak with authorized aban- 
donments totaling 2,297 miles. This was 
nearly equaled by 1942’s 2,237 miles, but 
that figure “consisted in substantial part of 
miles removed during the government’s 
program for requisitioning steel rails.” 

Three per cent of the mileage on which 
abandonment was authorized in the 1935- 
43 period was found to be in operation at 
the end of 1943. And while operation had 
been discontinued on certain other lines, 
they were still in place on that date. In 
this 1935-43 period, the Class I roads and 
their Class II and III subsidiaries were 
given permission to abandon four per cent 
of the mileage they operated in 1934, while 
independent Class II and III roads were 
granted authority to abandon 27 and 48 per 
cent, respectively, of their 1934 mileage. 
Entire lines constituted 53.5 per cent and 
77.5 per cent, respectively, of the Class II 
and III mileage authorized to be abandoned. 
Protests “of varying degree,” as the re- 
port’s summary puts it, were made in about 
32 per cent of the total cases and as to 
about 55 per cent of the authorized mile- 
age. 


Motor Rivalry Main Depressant— 
Service on lines authorized to be aban- 
doned consisted of some form of freight 
and passenger service on 56 per cent of the 
mileage involved, of freight service only on 
22 per cent, of “freight-on-call” service on 
five per cent, and of passenger service only 
on one per cent; no service was being 
rendered or none was indicated as to 16 per 
cent. Service was being given to agricul- 
tural areas by 51 per cent of the mileage 
involved, to mining and lumbering areas 
by 26 per cent, and to manufacturing, com- 
mercial, recreational, and residential areas 
by four per cent. No data were found as 
to the population served or as to any in- 
dustry served by the remaining 19 per cent. 

Highway competition was “mainly re- 
sponsible” for 58 per cent of the mileage 
in authorized abandonments; exhaustion of 
natural resources for 19 per cent; im- 
provement of railroad plant for 10 per cent; 
relocation or cessation of industry for seven 
per cent; and miscellaneous factors, includ- 
ing “general unprofitableness” for six per 
cent. These causes. of abandonments are 
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found to have varied in importance from 
region to region. Highway competition 
was*most evident in the New England re- 
gion and least evident in the Western and 
Pacific regions. Depletion of natural re- 
sources figured to the greatest degree in 
the Great Lakes-Eastern and Southern re- 
gions, and least in New England. 


Dropping Dead Lines Aids War Pro- 
gram—The contraction of railroad plant 
“has both impeded and benefited the war 
effort,” the report finds. “The transpor- 
tation demands of World War II,” it ex- 
plains, “have placed a tremendous burden 
on the nation’s railway system. The aban- 
donment of unprofitable and unnecessary 
mileage has contributed in a measure to the 
railroads’ ability to meet those extraordi- 
nary demands. Since 1920, and especially 
during the depression years, service has 
been discontinued on close to 29,000 miles 
of railroad, though over a fifth of this 
mileage represented abandonments of en- 
tire lines. This contraction of plant has 
not been beneficiat to the war effort in in- 
stances in which war industries or other 
war facilities could have used this. particu- 
lar rail service to better advantage than 
existing roundabout rail service or other 
service. On the other hand, operation of 
these lines or, more specifically, of the 
12,486 miles of authorized abandonments 
of parts of line, would have affected the 
financial condition of the carriers and 
thereby have lessened to at least a minor 
degree their ability to meet the risir x 
volume of war traffic, and have added to 
the railroads’ man-power and equipment 
difficulties. Data are lacking with which 


* * 


to measure the net effect of these abandon- 
ments on the war effort.” 

In the latter connection, however, it is 
noted that many abandonments involve the 
substitution of railroad-operated highway 
service in substitution for rail service. The 
report promises a discussion of “railroad 
motor operations in their relation to aban- 
donments” in another Bureau study now in 
preparation. 

As to the financial aspects of abandon- 
ments, the report finds that the “great ma- 
jority” of the lines involved “were being 
operated at a loss” as gaged by the methods 
of estimating revenues and expenses ac- 
cepted by the commission. The estimated 
annual losses on lines abandoned during the 
1935-43 period total $9,544,000, a “substan- 
tial part” of this amount pertaining to en- 
tire lines rather than parts of systems. 
Roads classified as financially “weak” on 
the basis of the number of times fixed 
charges were earned were involved in aban- 
donment proceedings “to a somewhat great- 
er extent” than roads classified. as finan- 
cially strong. Detailed analyses of aban- 
donments since 1920 on the Boston & Maine 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are 
presented in an appendix. 


Many Requests to Quit Are Denied 
—Turning to commission denials of aban- 
donment applications, the report notes that 
there were 127 of them involving 2,816 
miles of line in the 1921-43 period. More 
than 90 per cent involved Class I roads or 
their subsidiaries, while some three per 
cent involved entire lines. After the orig- 
inal denials, abandonments were later au- 
thorized with respect to 43 per cent of 





Center for Servicemen 


Service men using the Omaha, Neb., Union Station of the Union Pacific, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, and Wabash, are now enjoying new canteen facilities 


in the station’s service men’s center. 


The new canteen, which was opened informally on February 


24, can provide refreshments to groups of 150 men as compared with a capacity of only 25 men in 


the old canteen. 


walls above the paneling are blue contrasting with the 


The room is paneled in knotty pine, finished with bleached mahogany stain. 


Chinese red venetian blinds at the windows. 


The new service counter is 40 feet long and is provided with additional coffee urns, work 


sinks, and an electric dishwasher. 


being apportioned among the be rites: serving the station. 


women’s organizations of Omaha. 


The improvements were made by Union Pacific Forces, the cost 


The canteen is staffed by various 
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the mileage involved. The average period 
elapsing between denials and subsequent 
authorization of abandonment ranged from 
3.5 years in the five-year period 1936-40 to 
5.4 years in the period 1931-35. 

“With proper caution,” the report says, 
“mention may be made of the per cents of 
cases and miles denied, 5.8 and 5.3, re- 
spectively, in which applicants proposed to 
substitute highway service and of the per 
cents of cases and miles authorized, 0.4 
and 0.3, respectively. This difference in 
per cents would seem to indicate, other 
things being equal, that if there is enough 
traffic to justify motor service by the rail- 
road there also may be enough traffic to 
require continued operation of the line. On 
the other hand, if there is not sufficient 
traffic to make motor service attractive to 
the railroad, it is almost certain to follow 
that there is not enough traffic to justify 
continued operation of the railroad.” 

The extent to which loss of mileage 
through abandonments has been offset by 
new construction is noted briefly in an ap- 
pendix to the report. There are presented 
data showing that the railroads applied in 
the years 1922 to 1943 for authority to 
construct 22,575 miles of line, which would 
be equivalent to about 80 per cent of the 
mileage authorized to be abandoned in the 
same period. The commission, however, 
approved the construction of only 10,210 
miles, denying applications for authority to 
construct 7,400 miles while applications to 
construct 6,306 miles were dismissed or 
withdrawn. Of the 10,210 miles on which 
construction was authorized, 7,240 miles 
had been built as of November 1, 1943. The 
mileage actually built in the 1922-43 period 
was thus equivalent to about one-fourth of 
the mileage abandoned in the same period. 


Combined Air-Rail Express for 
San Francisco Conference 


Ten representatives of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency are handling all emergency 
shipments for diplomats, newspapermen 
and photographers at the United Nations 
Conference, in San Francisco. From the 
main lobby of the Veterans War Memorial 
building where three express booths have 
been set up, daily shipments of news reels 
are rushed by truck to the nearest airport 
for distribution to film centers throughout 
the country. Other shipments, mostly on 
priority, are also being sent to or from San 
Francisco by combined air-rail express, 
the Agency has announced. 


Carrier Wants I. C. C. Probe of 
Bush Terminal Tariffs 


The Bush Terminal Railroad has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the lawfulness of the services, 
practices and charges in effect in connec- 
tion with the receipt and delivery of L.c.l. 
freight by it at buildings 1 to 10 of the 
Bush Terminal Buildings Company at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Only through such action, 
the complaint said, can the carrier obtain 
relief from an injunction which the build- 
ings company has obtained from the court 
to prevent the carrier from substituting 
truck service for rail service to these 
buildings. 

In a finance docket proceeding (reported 
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in Railway Age of August 12, 1944, page 
285) the commission required the railroad 
to continue pick-up and delivery service at 
these stations, but did not require restora- 
tion of lL.c.l. freight car service. The rail- 
road had alleged that the existing tariffs 
afford the buildings company undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage. 


March’s Ton Miles Slightly 
Above Previous Year 


The volume of freight traffic, handled by 
Class I railroads in March, amounted to 
62,900,000,000 ton-miles of revenue freight, 
according to a preliminary estimate made 
public by the Association of American 
Railroads. The increase over March, 1944, 
was 0.4 per cent. 

Revenue ton-miles of service performed 
by Class I roads in the first three months 
of 1945 was 4.1 per cent under 1944, al- 
though 2.5 per cent greater than the cor- 
responding period two years ago. 

The following table summarizes revenue 
ton-miles for the first quarter of 1945 and 
1944: 





Per-cent 

1945 1944 change 

~ 56,845,141,000 60,487,997,000 Dec. 6.0 
eb. 155,300,000,000 59,307,320,000 Dec. 6.8 
March %62,900,000,000 62,670,213,000 Inc. 0.4 
Total 175,045,141,000 182,465,530,000 Dec. 4.1 


3 months 


1 Revised estimate 
2 Preliminary estimate 


N. E. Truckers Increase Rates 


General increases in truck rates in New 
England territory became effective last 
week when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to suspend tariffs which had 
been protested by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The increase raises all mini- 
mum charges 10 cents per 100 Ib. and 
other rates one cent to 24% cents per 100 Ib. 

Truckers operating in the Middle Atlantic 
states have before the commission a pro- 
posal to make increases, effective May 14, 
of one cent per 100 Ib. in truckload rates 
and 2% cents in lc... and any-quantity 
rates. 


Budd Will Build Complete 
Range of Passenger Cars 


At Philadelphia on May 2, Edward G. 
Budd, president of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, announced that 
the company will resume the manufacture 
of lightweight stainless steel railway pas- 
senger cars as soon as man-power and ma- 
terials are available and will include among 
its post-war products, cars for both day and 
night occupancy, as well as all types of 
recreational facilities required for the well- 
balanced, all-purpose consist of a train. 
The program includes resumption of ‘the 
reserved seat sleeper coaches, or chair 
cars, as well as dining, lounge, tavern, ob- 
servation, and several types of sleeping 
cars. 

“Our designers have ready for the post- 
war market a comprehensive range of rail- 
way passenger cars which will enable us to 
offer to the railroads of the country com- 
plete train consists for day and night traf- 
fic, including recreational and revenue-pro- 
ducing units, all of uniform design,’ Mr. 
Budd said. 

The company will give special attention, 


he said, to developing car types designed to 
provide low-cost bedroom service, in line 
with its policy of furnishing equipment 
which would help to attract mass travel 
to the railroads. “We believe both the rail- 
roads and the traveling public can best be 
served by furnishing commodious coach 
and luxurious sleeper coach service at 
coach fares. In addition, we expect there 
should be a substantial market for sleeping 
cars which would furnish more luxurious 
overnight service but still at moderate cost. 
We expect to use part of our facilities for 
the manufacture of equipment of this type.” 

The intensive development of this sort of 
railroad travel after the war, Mr. Budd 
expects, will result in maintaining the vol- 
ume of travel experienced during the war, 
and thus enforce a great and continued de- 
mand for the type of modern, streamlined 
stainless steel railway cars the Budd com- 
pany manufactures. 


Emergency Board Reports on 
Pullman Conductors Case 


President Truman last week received 
the report of a National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board which investigated 
a dispute between the Pullman Company 
and its employees represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors. Some 40 issues 
were raised in the proceeding, including de- 
mands for a reduction in the conductors’ 
basic work month and for pay covering all 
time spent on long trips. 

The basic-month demand was for a re- 
duction from 240 hours to 210 hours, and 
the board found justified a cut to 225 
hours with time-and-one-half pay after 235 
hours. With respect to pay for time spent 
on long trips the board rejected the em- 
ployees’ demand, recommending, with a few 
exceptions, that the present practice of de- 
ducting four hours for the first night and 
six hours for each succeeding night be 
continued. 

Other issues included those involving 
mileage limitations, lay-overs at stations, 
rest periods, assignment of runs, and divi- 
sion of work between conductors and por- 
ters-in-charge. Members of the board, which 
was appointed by Panel Chairman H. H. 
Schwartz, were: Ernest M. Tipton, judge 
of the Missouri Supreme Court; H. B. 


- Rudolph, judge of the Supreme Court of 


North Dakota; and John A. Lapp, indus- 
trial relations consultant of Chicago. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Interstate Commerce Commission Servy- 
ice Order No. 303, establishing icing re- 
strictions on cabbage, has been set aside, 
effective May 1, by order No. 303-A. 

The provisions of Service Order No. 
260, which prohibits salting of ice in re- 
frigerator cars loaded or to be loaded with 
citrus fruit in California, Arizona, Texas, 
or Florida, have been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the order, effective through 
the month of May, to allow salting with 2 
per cent salt of bunker ice in cars loaded 
with grapefruit in Texas. - 

Under Amendment No. 7 to Service 
Order 104, effective April 26 through May 
31, the provisions of that order with re- 
spect to the use of certain refrigerator 
cars in place of box cars to load westbound 
transcontinental shipments have been ex- 
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tended to cover carload shipments of am- 
monium nitrate in bags from points in the 
United States to Dinamita, Mexico, of peat 
moss from British Columbia to stations in 
Arizona and California, and of flour from 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington 
to California destinations. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 28 totaled 899,221 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 3. This was an increase of 
35,158 cars or 4.1 per cent above the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 48,780 cars or 
5.7 per cent above the corresponding week 
last year, and an increase of 110,432 cars 
or 14 per cent above the comparable 1943 
week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 21 totaled 864,063 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 21 


District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern > 167,226 162,525 156,426 
Allegheny . 192,608 189,840 173,518 
Pocahontas 54,239 54,921 55,693 
Southern 132,129 124,904 120,771 
Northwestern 117,860 116,260 97,240 
Central Western 127,471 116,094 118,406 
Southwestern . 72,530 74,193 72,109 





Total Western 











Districts 317,861 306,547 287,755 
Total All Roads 864,063 838,737 794,163 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 51,309 37,976 45,214 
Livestock ; 15,401 15,544 15,156 
Coal 165,134 173,922 164,978 
Coke . 14,458 14,744 14,533 
Forest products 42,544 43,495 43,186 
Ore 61,147 60,131 35,383 
Merchandise I.c.1. 113,662 107,055 98,563 
Miscellaneous 400,408 385,870 377,150 
April 21 864,063 838,737 794,163 
April 14 846,391 798,683 780,908 
April 7. 764,763 787,985 789,019 
March 31 835,226 786,106 772,102 
March 24 816,058 777,578 787,340 





Cumulative Total, 

16 Weeks .. 12,545,085 12,654,258 12,176,000 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 21 totaled 70,323 as compared 
with 70,826 for the previous week, and 
70,224 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
pT es Ae eee 70,323 38,882 
April 22, 1944. ..... 70,224 38,449 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


April 21, 1945 ..... 1,052,700 
April 22, 1944 ..... 1,086,432 


Freight Forwarder Insurance 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from May 1 until 
July 2 the effective date of its order in the 
Ex Parte 159 proceeding, wherein it pre- 
scribed rules and regulations for freight 
forwarders in the matter of the filing of 
surety bonds, insurance policies, qualifica- 
tions as self-insurer, or other securities. 


596,303 
638,185 


Tells Truckers to Save Tires 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, in an 
open letter to the nation’s truck operators, 
has again urged continued and intensified 
conservation of tires. The appeal, addressed 
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to all operators of property-carrying com- 
mercial motor vehicles, states: “Practically 
all available truck tires, especially of the 
larger sizes, are now on running wheels. 
The condition of those tires is poor. Many 
are recaps. The supply available for re- 
placement is sharply limited—the allot- 


ments are less than the needs. Summer 
heat and careless operations will make the 
approaching months a critical period. 

“With little hope for relief in the near 
future, it is your responsibility as an oper- 
ator, both in your own interest and to 
safeguard war-time transportation, to pro- 
tect your tires and so assure the continu- 
ance of transportation service. This re- 
sponsibility is now an obligation to exer- 
cise every precaution so that not one tire- 
mile be lost through careless or wasteful 
operations. 


Lyon Heads R. L. E. A. 


A. E. Lyon, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen, became exec- 
utive secretary of the Railway Labor Exec- 
utives Association. on May 1, succeeding 
Julius G. Luhrsen. Mr. Luhrsen has as- 


’ sumed his duties as the labor member of 


the Railroad Retirement Board, a position 
to which he was appointed by the late 
President Roosevelt. 


March Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
March 2,141,412 tons of freight, an in- 
crease of 14.4 per cent above the 1,871,948 
tons reported for February and a rise of 
5.5 per cent above the March, 1944, total 
of 2,030,531 tons. The A. T. A. index, 
based on the 1938-1940 average monthly 
tonnage of reporting carriers, was 205.16 
in March as compared with February’s 
172.44. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 247 truckers in 42 states. Truckers 
in the Eastern district reported increases 
of 14.6 per cent above February and 7.9 
per cent above March, 1944. In the South- 
ern region there was an increase of 10.6 
per cent above February but a decrease of 
0.8 per cent below March, 1944, In the 


. Western district increases of 15.3 per cent 


above February and 2.4 per cent above 
March, 1944, were reported. 


Representation of Employees 


The Order of Railway Conductors has 
retained its right to act as Railway Labor 
Act representative of road conductors em- 
ployed by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas. The 
O. R. C. beat the challenging Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen by a vote of 179 to 
166 in a recent election which has been 
certified by the National Mediation Board. 

As a result of another recent election 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen has supplanted the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers as representative 
of locomotive engineers employed by the 
Railway Transfer Company of Minneapo- 
olis, Minn. The Railway Employees De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, 
System Federation No. 2, has been chosen 
by mechanical department foremen and su- 


pervisors on the Missouri Pacific, Mis- 
souri-Illinois, and Union of Memphis. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists and the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers have been chosen, respec- 
tively, by Peoria & Pekin Union machin- 
ists and boilermakers, their helpers and 
apprentices; while carmen, their helpers 
and apprentices (including coach cleaners) 
employed by the Patapsco & Back Rivers 
have chosen the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America. These three unions 
are also affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
operate through its Railway Employees 
Department. 


B. I. R. Tax and Public Aids 
Reports to Be Printed 


Printing as House documerfts of reports 
on Public Aids to Domestic Transporta- 
tion and Carrier Taxation, which were 
made by the defunct Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research, was ordered by the 
House on April 27 when it adopted House 
Resolutions 164 and 165. The resolutions 
were sponsored by Chairman Lea of the 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, who stated in letters to Chairman 
Jarman of the committee on printing that 
there had been “great demand” for the re- 
ports which contain “valuable information.” 

Mr. Lea also pointed out that Congress 
appropriated “well over $1,000,000” to B. I. 
R. and that the public aids and taxation 
studies were two of the specfic assignments 
which the Transportation Act of 1940 gave 
to the board. The Lea letters were repro- 
duced in the printing committee’s favorable 
reports on the resolutions. It was also noted 
that the Public Printer had estimated the 
cost of printing the public aids report at 
$13,122, and the taxation report at $5,532. 


Bill Calls for Billion Dollar 
Airport Program 


A billion dollar airport program, financed 
by $5C0,000,000 of federal-aid funds matched 
by an equal amount of state and local 
money, is called for in S. 2, a bill spon- 
sored by Senator McCarran, Democrat of 
Nevada, which was reported favorably this 
week from the Senate committee on com- 
merce. The billion dollars would be spent 
over a five-year period, and the program 
would not begin until the end of the war, 
“unless the Congress determines otherwise,” 
the report said. 

The report further explained that the 
bill “implements the recommendations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
connection with the nationai airport plan 
submitted to the Congress in November, 
1944” (see Railway Age of December 2, 
1944, page 860). There is a provision au- 
thorizing an immediate appropriation of $3,- 
000,000 to C.A.A. for “preliminary surveys 
and planning.” Among other provisions are 
those fixing the eligibility of states and 
communities for allotments of the federal- 
aid funds, including a stipulation providing, 
as the réport put it, “for the expenditure on 
aviation development of amounts at least 
equal to the proceeds from any special 
state taxes on aviation fuel or from other 
special fees or taxes imposed on aircraft, 
aviation, aeronautical facilities or opera- 
tions.” 

The C.A.A. proposal of last November 
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was that the program be developed over a 
period of from five to ten years. “Your 
committee,” said the report, “favors a 
5-year program rather than a 10-year pro- 
gram because it believes that the sooner 
we get this program completed, the faster 
our civil aviation industry will grow. We 
should push rather than delay civil avia- 
tion so that all parts of our nation may 
speedily enjoy the great benefits of air 
travel.” 


Asks Shippers te Help Cut 
Freight Losses 


Poor packaging, loading and handling of 
freight shipments brought loss and dam- 
age” claims of $100,000,000 in 1944, of 
which the railroads’ bill was $60,000,000, 
J. E. Bryan, general chairman, National 
Management Committee, Ninth Perfect 
Shipping Campaign, told a special luncheon 
meeting at Chicago on April 26. The meet- 
ing was jointly sponsored by the Traffic 
Club of Chicago and the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board. 

Mr. Bryan, who is as well general traf- 
fic manager, Wisconsin Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturers. Traffic Association, told his 
listeners that unless something is done 
about it, losses for this year may reach an 
even higher total. He declared that only 
through active co-operation between ship- 
pers, carriers and receivers can this tre- 
mendous annual loss be reduced. 

Other speakers on the program were 
T. J. O’Shaughnessy, public relations of- 
ficer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and Col. M. C. Thiem, representing Col. 
Dan A. Hardt, commander of the Sixth 
Transportation Zone, who was unable to 
be present. 


Propose 9-Months Extension of 
Truck-Forwarder Rates 


Bills to meet thé present May 16 dead- 
line by further extension of the period 
within which forwarders must change over 
from joint-rate arrangements with motor 
carriers to the use of assembling and dis- 
tribution rates published by the carriers 
were introduced in the Senate and House 
last week. The bills, S.926 and H.R.3038, 
are sponsored respectively by Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce and Chairman Lea of the 
House committee_on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

As introduced, they proposed a 12- 
months extension, but the House commit- 
tee, which reported H.R.3038 favorably a 
couple of days after its introduction, 
amended it to cut the proposed extension 
period to nine months. The stop-gap pro- 
posal came after the Senate committee had 
received from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an adverse report on the other 


Wheeler bill (S.797, which is like Lea bill _ 


H.R.2764) embodying more elaborate pro- 
posals to meet the deadline by permitting 
the joint-rate arrangements to continue 
until the commission determined a perma- 
nent policy with respect to the matter (see 
Railway Age of April 21, page 718). 
The House committee’s favorable report 
on H.R.3038 notes that little progress has 
been made on changing over from the 
joint-rate arrangement to assembling and 
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distribution rates, and adds that the “com- 
plexity of the problems involved” calls for 
an allowance of further time “with a view 
to formulating permanent legislation dur- 
ing the period of further extension.” The 
report also reproduces letters wherein the 
extension is endorsed by Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and Deputy Director 
C. D. Young of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Secretary Stimson voiced the War De- 
partment’s general opposition to joint rates 
between forwarders and truckers, but he 
nevertheless favored the bill because ter- 
mination of the joint rates at this time, 
“in view of the limited publication of as- 
sembling and distribution rates by motor 
carriers, would in all probability interfere 
with the operations of freight forwarders 
to the detriment of the war effort.” Gen- 
eral Young said it was the judgment of 
O. D. T. that abrupt discontinuance pf the 
joint rates “would cause an immediate shift 
of a substantial amount of merchandise 
traffic from the motor carriers to the rail- 
roads.” He added that it would be “unfor- 
tunate” if, at this time, there were to be 
“any decrease in the proportion of mer- 
chandise traffic handled by motor carriers.” 


British Railways Air Adviser 
Talks of Post-War Air Plans 


In an interview on April 28 at the British 
railways’ headquarters in New York, Den- 
nis H. Handover, air adviser to the British 
railways, dealt with the “white paper,” set- 
ting forth the British government’s views on 
post-war air transport, and concurred with 
the points made therein by the Minister 
for Civil Aviation that British enterprises 
already engaged in other branches of trans- 
port and travel, with their extensive or- 
ganizations at home and overseas, can with 
great economy of management be used to 
provide that country’s post-war air trans- 
port. 

For efficiency of organization, three main 
air transport corporations have been pro- 
posed, to be responsible for air services in 
the following areas: (1) Commonwealth 
(British Empire), Atlantic and Far East- 
ern services; (2) European air routes and 
internal services of the United Kingdom; 
and (3) a South American route. There 
are to be no government subsidies and no 
transfer of shares by participating organ- 
izations. 

Elaborating on the European and United 
Kingdom routes, Mr. Handover explained 
that these are to be assigned to a new 
company, in which participants will be the 
railway companies, which, in the past, have 
successfully operated the majority of the 
U. K. air services, the short sea shipping 
lines, travel agencies and the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation. The latter 
organization is credited with most of the 
development and operation of the estab- 
lished Commonwealth, Atlantic and Far 
Eastern services. It is anticipated Euro- 
pean and internal air routes are likely to 
be more lucrative than some of the Com- 
monwealth routes which are assigned to 
B. O. A. C. as the directing corporation, 
and it is proposed that B. O. A. C. be given 
a substantial, though not a majority, finan- 
cial interest in the new European corpora- 
tion. 


The third new company will be that as- 
signed to South America, and will be di- 
rected largely by those British shipping 
lines now operating to South America, who 
have associated together for this purpose 
as British Latin-American Airlines Lim- 
ited. B. O. A. C. is to participate in this 
company as well. 

Mr. Handover pointed out that some 100 
routes within the United Kingdom have 
been planned, with continental routes be- 
tween the U. K. and the Continent num- 
bering somewhat less. The new company 
will transport passengers, mails and air 
cargo and “it is intended to set up an ex- 
tensive organization with the assistance of 
the travel and forwarding agents to pro- 
vide fullest facilities over the widest pos- 
sible network,” Mr. Handover added. 
While at the outset the majority of serv- 
ices will focus on London, as air transport 
develops, other centers in the United King- 
dom can expect to be connected direct with 
the Continent. 

In the “public interest,” the new company 
will be responsible for all the British air 
services on the scheduled routes, its rights 
to run on these routes within the United 
Kingdom being exclusive. Routes to Eur- 
ope will be in parallel, and it is hoped, in 
some cases will be in conjunction with 
other European countries... Also “in the 
public interest” will be air operation over 
some routes which at the outset will show 
a loss, and others which may never show 
a profit, Mr. Handover added. 

The railways’ air adviser made it clear, 
however, that these plans of which he spoke 
were still “paper plans,” and awaited rati- 
fication by the Parliament. He added, too, 
that Great Britain lacks now both per- 
sonnel and equipment to provide all these 
services at once, but he predicted a pos- 
sible “skeleton service” within six months 
after the war. 


Baldwin Engineer to Address 
N. Y. Railroad Club 


Ralph P. Johnson, chief engineer, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, will discuss “The 
Four-Cylinder Duplex Locomotive, as Built 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad,” when the 
New York Railroad Club next meets at 
8 p.m., May 17, in the auditorium, Engi- 
neering Societies Building, 33 West 39th 
street, New York. .Stereoptican slides will 
supplement the talk. 

Superhighway Bill 

Another superhighway bill, H.R. 3036, 
has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hand, Republican of New Jersey. 
It would provide for the construction and 
operation by the federal government of “a 
new system of superhighways and airports 
for national defense in time of war, or 
other emergencies, and for government and 
commercial use by automobiles and air- 
planes in time of peace.” 


Butler Heads National Highway 
Users Conference 


Arthur C. Butler, manager of the Mili- 
tary Vehicles Division of the Automotive 
Council for War Production, will become 
director of the National Highway Users 
Conference on June 1, succeeding Chester 
H. Gray who resigned last fall. P. D. Mc- 
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Lean, who has been acting director since 
Mr. Gray’s resignation, will become assist- 
ant director when Mr. Butler assumes the 
directorship. 

Prior to the beginning of the war, when 
the Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion was organized, Mr. Butler was man- 
ager of the Motor Truck Division of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, a 
position which he had held since 1932. The 
announcement of his appointment to the 
Highway Users Conference directorship 
was made in an April 30 statement from 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the con- 
ference. The statement said that the ap- 
pointment was made “on the recommenda- 
tion of a special reorganization committee 
largely comprised of representatives of 
motor vehicle user organizations affiliated 
with the conference.” Mr. Sloan also said 
that at no previous time in the evolution of 
highway transportation have there been 
“so many important problems affecting its 
long-term opportunities and responsibili- 
ties.” 


More Time for K. C. S. Signals 


A further 30-day extension of the time 
within which the Kansas City Southern is 
required by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to complete the installation of an 
automatic block signal system on about 26.5 
miles of its line from Joplin, Mo., to McEI- 
hany has been authorized by Commissioner 
Patterson. The installation was prescribed 
under a standing show-cause order which 
would require the road to equip its entire 
main line with a block system, and the 
date set for completion, now May 31, has 
been extended from time to time due to dif- 
ficulties in obtaining material. 


Civility Not Rationed, White 
Tells D. L. & W. Employees 


Rapping the fellow who attempts to 
justify his failure to give good service 
“because there’s a war on,” William White, 
president of the Lackawanna, in a personal 
letter to all D. L. employees has emphasized 
the importance of civility in dealing with 
the public, especially under the stress of 
war conditions. 

He reminded his fellow-workers that it 
is not always just the people who are dis- 
courteous who injure the reputation of the 
road, but those, as well, who fail to ex- 
hibit a courtesy when opportunities for 
small kindnesses are endless. 

“All of the service that we render the 
public today is not as good as we would 
like to have it,” President White explained. 
“Freight isn’t moving as fast as it did. 
Less carload freight is taking too long in 
transit. Our passenger cars aren’t always 
as clean as we would like to have them, 
nor in as good condition as we would like. 
Our dining cars can’t provide the kind of 
menus we would like to provide. The 
people generally know why, and they ac- 
cept it cheerfully; but they know that 
courtesy and patience and tact are not 
rationed. There is no excuse for a shortage 
of these commodities.” 

Observing that courtesy pays dividends, 
Mr. White said that after the war, the 
Lackawanna did not wish to apologize for 
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a “tactless, wartime attitude.” It wanted 
to be looked upon as a road where rail- 
roaders have “good breeding.” 


Supply Trade 





F. F. Rose, assistant vice-president, has 
retired after more than 44 years of service 
in the sales department of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


W. E. Remmers, vice-president of the 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corporation, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Electro Metallurgical Company, a unit 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Ralph Schmidt, assistant chief mechani- 
cal engineer, has been appointed chief 
mechanical engineer of the Canadian 
Locomotive Company to succeed G. 
Cavin, who has retired after 33 years’ 
service with the company. 


E. Archer Turner, vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected president 
of the Standard Stoker Company to suc- 





E. Archer Turner 


ceed H. P. Farrington, who becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Farrington will 
continue active in the executive manage- 
ment. Mr. Turner, who has been associated 
with the locomotive stoker industry since 
1918 and with the Standard Stoker Com- 
pany since 1928, will make his headquarters 
in New York. Karl W. Mueller, tech- 
nical assistant to the general manager, has 
been appointed works manager at Erie, 
Pa., and Charles J. Surdy, executive 
assistant to the general manager, has been 
appointed assistant to the president. 


Frank E. Selz, whose promotion to 
assistant to the president of the General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 21, was born at Chicago on De- 
cember 29, 1892, and is a graduate of Yale 
University. He entered the service of Gen- 
eral American in February, 1931, being 
employed in the corporation’s plant at East 
Chicago, Ind., and one year later he was 
made a salesman in the refrigerator car 
department, with headquarters at Chicago. 
In 1935 Mr. Selz was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the General American Precooling 


Corporation, a subsidiary of General 
American and in 1936 he became sales 
executive of the tank car department of the 
parent company, the position he held at the 
time of his new promotion. 


William D. Truesdale, a director and 
treasurer of the Inland Steel Company, 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of finance, with headquarters as before at 





William D. Truesdale 


Chicago. Russell L. Peters, assistant 
treasurer, has been advanced to treasurer, 
succeeding to the duties of Mr. Truesdale, 
and E. A. Horne, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of Walter E. Heller & Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the treasurer. 

Mr. Truesdale joined Inland Steel in 
1907 as general auditor and in 1919 he was 
promoted to treasurer. Three years later 
he was advanced to secretary, holding the 
two positions for the following ten years. 
In 1924 he was elected a member of the 
board of directors and since 1931 he has 
served as treasurer of the company. 


William S. Hefferan, Jr., whose elec- 
tion to vice-president and genral counsel of 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, Chicago, was reported in the 
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William S. Hefferan, Jr. 


The Railway Age of April 21, was born at 
Chicago on August 15, 1893, and received 
his higher education at the University of 
Chicago. In 1916 he entered the law firm 
of Stein, Mayer & David, and in 1917 he 
entered the U. S. Army to serve during 
World War I. Mr. Hefferan returned to 
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the practice of law in 1920 as a partner of 
the legal firm, and in 1931 he went with 
General American as assistant secretary. 
In 1935 he was elected a director of the 
corporation, and five years later he was 
promoted to general counsel, the position 
he held at the time of his election to vice- 
president. 


R. A. Phillabaum, a former employee 
of the Wabash and of the New York Cen- 
tral, has been appointed a service repre- 
sentative of the Locomotive Finished 
Material Company, Atchison, Kan., with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


J. C. Hamilton has been appointed 
service engineer for Quimby Pumps and 
Fort Pitt Steel Castings in Chicago and 
surrounding territories for the H. K. 
Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Hamilton previously was with the sales 
department of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company. 


John E. Wright, regional sales mana- 
ger, has been appointed western sales mana- 
ger of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company’s railway car division, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Fitzwil- 
liam Sargent, regional sales manager, has 
been appointed eastern sales manager. 
Samuel F. Felton, sales manager, has 
resigned from the company’s employ. 


Herbert A. May has been elected 
assistant to the president of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. C. D. 
Stewart has been elected vice-president, 
engineering; S. L. Poorman, assistant 
vice-president, commercial activities ; A. M. 
Wiggins, assistant vice-president, patents 
and legal matters; and J. S. Smith, an 
assistant treasurer. All five have been 
associated with the company for a number 
of years. 


Colonel G. deFreest Larner has been 
appointed assistant to the president of the 
H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in charge of termination of war contracts, 
renegotiation, and special tax problems. 
Colonel Larner recently was returned to 
inactive status after more than three and 
one-half years of duty with the Army Air 
Forces in England and the United States. 
As advisor to the Harriman Mission in 
London before our entry into the war, he 
helped draft plans for co-ordinated Ameri- 
can and British industrial production. He 
formerly was a deputy administrator of 
the N. R. A. and has been connected with 
the Business Advisory Council in Wash- 
ington. Prior thereto, he was associated 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and the banking firm of Brown 
Brothers & Co. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Porter Diesei-Execrric Locomotives.— 
In a 48-page booklet, printed in color, the 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., describes the design, construction, op- 
eration and advantages of Porter Diesel- 
electric locomotives. For standard gauge 
lines these range in capacities from 330 to 
650 hp. Also illustrated are the following 
types of Porter locomotives: Diesel-elec- 
trics for narrow-gauge lines, Diesel me- 
chanical and gasoline, fireless steam, and 
steam, and special locomotive designs. 
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ABERDEEN & RocKkFIsH.—Refinancing.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $90,000 of 3% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds and $80,300 of 4% per cent cu- 
mulative preferred stock in connection with 
the retirement of $67,000 of 4% per cent 
serial refunding bonds and $74,900 of 6 
per cent preferred stock outstanding, the 
call price being 105 on both. 





Axron, Canton & Youncstown.—An- 
nual Report—The 1944 annual statement 
of this road shows a net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $483,638, as 
compared with a net income of $738,282 in 
1943. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 171.3 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,602,770 +$102,500 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 874,045 +182,489 
Maintenance of 
equipment 438,078 +20,358 
Transportation 1,379,027 +162,031 
Totat OPERATING 
Expenses 3,135,691 +429,353 
Operating ratio 68.1 +8.0 
Ner Revenve From 
OPERATIONS 1,467,079 ~—326,853 
Railway tax accruals 576,604 ~124,002 
Ner Rartway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 692,090 ~—222,651 
Totat INcomME 726,180 ~—263,157 
Rent for leased equipment 66,600 +2,075 
Interest on funded debt 167,305 —2,626 
Torat Depuctions From 
Gross INcoME 242,542 8,514 
Net Income 483,638 —254,644 





A.ton.—Promissory Notes—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue $1,340,000 
of promissory notes in connection with its 
purchase from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company of 500 50-ton box 
cars at a cost of $3,350 each. The transac- 
tion will be financed by the First National 
Bank of Chicago over an 8-year period at 
an interest rate of 1.9 per cent annually. 


Bett Rar-way or Cricaco.—Annual Re- 
port— -The 1944 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $233,994, as compared with a 
net income of $438,828 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 











Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,680,111 +$178,929 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 655,816 +93,893 
Maintenance of 
equipment 693,236 +62,619 
Transportation— 
rail line 3,567,166 4+188,951 
Tota OPERATING 
EXPENsEs 5,140,961 +356,300 
Operating ratio 66,94 $3.15 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 2,539,149 -177,371 
Railway tax accruals 583,022 —449,047 





Rattway OPERATING 























INCOME 1,956,127 271,676 
Net rents—Dr. 183,627 +532,817 
Net Rartway Oper- 

ATING INCOME 1,772,500 ~261,141 
Total other income 83,169 +3,739 
Tora, Income 1,855,669 —257,403 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 1,617,767 —48,406 
Tora Fixep Cuarces 1,620,660 -45,531 
Net Income 233,994 204,834 
Disposition of net income: 

Miscellaneous appropria- + 
tions of income —45,175 
BALANCE TRANSFERRED TO 

EaRNED SURPLUS 233,994 -159,659 





Bessemer & LAKE Erte—Annual Report. 
—The 1944 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
fixed charges, of $2,254,930, as compared 
with a net income of $1,483,223 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 














Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 213.77 hs as 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $19,561,182 -—$205,480 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 1,746,139 —107,536 
Maintenance of 
equipment 8,812,549 —387,265 
Transportation 4,080,855 +267 ,705 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 15,299,468 -—351,750 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 4,261,714 +146,270 
Railway tax accruals 3,235,092 —421,466 
RAILway OPERATING 
INCOME 1,026,621 4+567,737 
Net rents 2,090,137 +277 ,064 
Net Rartway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 3,116,759 +844,801 
Total other income 100,424 +5,930 
Tora INcoME 3,217,183 +850,730 
Interest on funded debt 847,175 +50,431 
Tota. DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INcoME 915,666 +85,970 
Net Income 2,254,930 +771,707 





CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Egquipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $2,500,000 
of equipment trust certificates in connection 
with the purchase from the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company of 990 
50-ton box cars at a total cost of $3,256,476. 


Cuicaco & Eastern’ Itiinots.—Re- 
financing.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $9,400,000 of series B 
first mortgage 334 per cent bonds, matur- 
ing in 1985, sold at 98.25 to Halsey, Stuart 
& Company and others, the proceeds of 
which are to be applied to the retirement 
of an equal principal amount of series A 
first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, and to issue 
nominally an additional $1,244,000 of series 
B bonds to replace a like principal amount 
of series A bonds pledged with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
are to be surrendered by that agency. The 
$9,400,000 of series A bonds outstanding 
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are held by the R. F. C., with which an 
agreement has been reached for their re- 
tirement at 103. The transaction is ex- 
pected to result in a slight net reduction 
in interest charges, to extend maturities 
about 18 years, and to free the company 
from indebtedness to the R. F. C., thus 
improving its credit standing. 


Cuicaco, Aurora & Excin.—Revamp 
Plan Approved.—Federal Judge Barnes at 
Chicago last week approved a petition ask- 
ing for reorganization of the Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin which, for the past 13 
years, has been in equity receivership. 
Arthur L. Schwartz, Chicago attorney, 
has been appointed trustee. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MInNEAPoLtIs & 
OmanA.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume liability for $1,570,000 of 134 
per cent equipment trust certificates, sold 
to the Northern Trust Company and 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneap- 
olis at 100.273, in connection with its pur- 
chase of two 1,000-hp. and three 660-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 400 
50-ton box cars and 100 50-ton hopper cars 
at a total cost of $2,104,566. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Merger of Oswego & Syracuse.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
by merger the property of a leased line, 
the Oswego & Syracuse, by exchange of 
cash and new Oswego & Syracuse division 
mortgage bonds for the 22,194 shares of 
O. & S. stock outstanding, and also to issue 
$1,109,700 of these bonds, on which the 
fixed interest rate would be 4 per cent, 
with an additional 2 per cent contingent on 
earnings and adjustments of tax litigation. 
The transaction is expected to result in a 
reduction in fixed charges and simplifica- 
tion of capital structure. 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Annual Report.—The 1944 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after interest 
and other charges of $131,018, as compared 
with a net income of $147,600 in 1943. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 


or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $906,765 $35,878 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 40,378 +7,041 
Maintenance of 
equipment 115,533 ~4,353 
Transportation 359,018 4+23,288 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 610,920 461,672 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 295,844 25,796 
Railway tax accruals 106,628 469,425 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 189,217 5,219 
Net rents—Dr 12,716 +754 
Net Rattway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 176,500 ~95,974 
Other income 42,478 +8,812 
TotraL INCOME 218,979 ~—87,160 
Rent for leased roads 44 
Interest on funded debt 


Fixed interest 23,837 —299 


Tora. Fixep CHARGES 32,281 +6,039 





CONTINGENT CHARGES 
Interest on funded debt 
—contingent interest 27,117 


Net INcomME 131,018 16,582 


Great NorTHERN.—Annual Report. 
During 1944, the Great Northern provided 
the greatest volume of freight and passen- 
ger transportation in its history. Operating 
revenues of $207,657,795 exceeded those of 
1943—the previous record year—by more 
than 7 millions, while net income, after all 
expenses and charges, was $23,396,966, as 
compared with $19,590,548 for 1943. 

Five bond issues aggregating $119,887,- 
700 in principal amount were retired in 
1944, Necessary funds were secured by the 
use of treasury cash and the sale of $100,- 
000,000 of 3% to 3% per cent bonds at a 
premium of $645,500. Annual fixed charges 
will be reduced to approximately $10,000,- 
000 for 1945 compared with $19,328,227 ten 
years ago, and nearly $90,000,000 of debt 
maturing in 1946, 1948 and 1952, has been 
retired. 


Gutr, Mosre & Onto—New Director 
Elected—George Pecaro, an executive of 
the Flintkote Company, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at a stockholders meeting 
held recently in Mobile, Ala. 


JAMESTOWN, WESTFIELD & NorTHWEST- 
ERN.—Control.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
Murray M. Salzberg, Harry E. Salzberg, 
Meyer P. Gross and Morris H. Snerson to 
acquire control through stock ownership 
of this 32.2-mile road, and also of the Una- 
dilla Valley and the Southern New York. 
The first named individual owns a majority 
of the voting stock of the three carriers, 
and the four together own all of the voting 
stocks. They also control indirectly the 
Arkansas Valley, which no longer owns 
or operates a railroad, but has power to do 
so. So long as this power is not exer- 
cised, I. C. C. authority to exercise con- 
trol through stock ownership is not re- 
quired, the division held. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
port-——The 1944 annual statement of this 
read shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $18,607,778, as compared 
with a net income of $21,213,757 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 4,745.62 +.78 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $214,779,541 +$5,980,239 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 22,825,245 +3,444,671 
Maintenance of 
equipment 35,874,624 +4,096,894 
Transportation 63,602,772 +5,391,374 
Torat OPERATING 
EX PENSES 131,882,614 +13,730,180 
Operating ratio 61.40 44.81 
Net REVEUVE FROM 
OPERATIONS 82,896,927 7,749,941 
Railway tax accruals 63,670,261 4,281,875 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 19,226,666 3,468,066 
Net rents 


3,410,463 


+591,794 
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Net Raitway Oper- 





ATING INCOME 22,637,129 -2,876,272 
Total other income 4,495,363 —26,361 
TotaL INCOME 27,132,491 —2,902,633 
Rent for leased roads iit 

and equipment 381.827 +80,135 
Interest on funded debt 7,994,056 ~356,719 
Tora Fixep CHARGES 8,421,666 ~302,.633 
Ner Income 18,607,778 —2,605,979 


Missouri Paciric.—Acquisition.—At this 
road’s request, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed with- 
out prejudice its application for authority 
to acquire control of the North Kansas City 
Bridge & Railroad Company through pur- 
chase of stock, and to operate under track- 
age rights over its lines. 


New York CENTRAL.—Louisville & Jef- 
fersonville Bridge Note—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Louisville & Jeffersonville 
Bridge & Railroad, controlled by stock 
ownership by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, a New York Central 
subsidiary, to issue a $4,500,000 4 per cent 
promissory demand note to the Big Four to 
evidence advances made by it or the parent 
company for the payment of matured bonds. 


New York CentrAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $7,500,000 
of 15% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
sold at 99.3799 to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler and others, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of 2,000 40-ft. box 
cars being built by the road’s Despatch 
Shops and 1,000 50-ft. box cars being built 
by the American Car & Foundry Company. 
(Previous item in Railway Age of April 
14, page 689.) The division pointed out 
that the road expects to pay without re- 
funding $8,918,061 of current maturities 
in 1945, and to continue its debt retirement 
program to reduce the amount of out- 
standing securities carrying a higher inter- 
est rate than these certificates. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Awards Bonds—On April 26, the Nickel 
Plate awarded $58,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage series E bonds to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., and associates, on a competitive bid 
of 99.779 for a 3% per cent coupon rate, an 
average ‘annual interest cost of approxi- 
mately 3.256 per cent. The new bonds em- 
body a sinking fund provision designed to 
retire 34 per cent of the principal prior 
to maturity. The company netted $57,871,- 
820 on the sale, which marked the final 
step in the program of refunding announced 
by the road’s directors last September. The 
bonds will replace the presently outstand- 
ing $59,875,000 of refunding 4%s of 1978 
and September 1, 1945, has been set as the 
redemption date. 

Compared with a total non-equipment 
debt of $150,505,000 at the end of 1937, the 
Nickel Pilate, on completion of the refund- 
ing, will have a non-equipment debt of 
$100,000,000, a reduction of $50,505,000 
since that time. Compared with 1937 in- 
terest charges of $7,357,000, annual interest 
requirements on debt outstanding at the 
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The building of a large postwar vol- 
ume of L. C. L. freight traffic will 
depend on prompt deliveries and eco- 


nomical operation. This in turn means 





that the railroads which go after this 


business must be equipped to haul 


freights on passenger train schedules. 











Lima super-power 4-8-4s are expressly designed to give 
such service. These are the locomotives that power the 
Southern Pacific ‘‘Overnights,"" on the Los Angeles-San 

Francisco run. They are the same locomotives that speed the 
famous ‘‘Daylights."’ The Southern Pacific now has a fleet of 
60 of these Lima 4-8-4s. They will win traffic for any railroad. 








LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 








completion of this financing will be ap- 
proximately $3,815,000. 

The Nickel Plate’s mortgage debt struc- 
ture will consist of a single mortgage—the 
refunding mortgage. This will be a first 
lien on all of the company’s lines, totaling 
approximately 1,687 miles. _ Under this 
mortgage there will be outstanding in the 
hands of the public $100,000,000 of bonds, 
including the $42,000,000 of series Ds of 
1975, sold last December. 


PittspurcH & West Vircinta.—Annual 
Report.—The 1944 annual report of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges of $1,550,866, as compared 
with a net income of $1,420,712 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
1944 Wyeiogs 
. 3 
Average Mileage ede" 
perated 136.32 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,273,057 —$449,155 
Maintenance of way 3 
and structures 1,253,828 —5,232 
Maintenance of 
equipment — 1,347,596 ~96,359 
Transportation 1,821,865 ~147,665 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES : 5,007,501 —230,094 
Operating ratio 68.85 +1.02 
Net REVENUE FROM ‘ 
OPERATIONS 2,265,556 ~219,060 
Railway tax accruals* 472,927 —226,588 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 1,792,629 +7,528 
Hire of equipment and 
ng facility rents— 
et Cr. 263,451 +165,257 
Net Rartway Oper- 
ATING INCOME. 2,056,080 4+172,785 
Non-operating income 279,951 -84,090 
Gross Income 2,336,030 +88,695 
Miscellaneous rents 249 ei 
Interest on funded debt 760,706 —34,207 
Totat DeEpucTIoNs FROM 
Gross Income 785,165 —41,459 
Net INcoME 1,550,866 +130,154 
Disposition of net income: 
Income applied to 
sinking fund 665,008 +65,102 
Income transferred to 
Profit and Loss 885,858 +65 ,053 





*Includes an accrual of $106,426 for Federal 
Income Tax. 


SouTHERN.—Annual Report—The 1944 
annual report of this road shows a net in- 
come of $15,367,214 as compared with a 
net income of $20,528,589 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943. 
Average Mileage 
Operated 6,508.83 ~-0.08 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $260,978,544 +4$15,446,493 





Maintenance of way 











and structures 30,654,358 4+3,737,547 
Maintenance of 

équipment 40,980,700 +3,855;367 
Transportation 74,871,356  +12,863,152 
ToTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 156,911,481 +20,307,328 
Operating ratio 85.66 +1.34 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 104,067,063 —4,860,835 
Taxes* 66,641,178 —3,796,058 
Hire of equipment 2,792,504 +1,183,787 
Joint facility rents 1,217,540 +80,352 
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Net Rattway OPeEr- 





ATING INCOME 33,415,841 —2,328,916 
Total other income 3,518,811 +675,593 
ToraL INcomE 36,934,652 —1,653,323 
Rent for leased roads Ree 

and equipment 2,891,429 —104,671 
Interest on funded debt 11,352,797 ~—311,853 
Tota Fixep Cuarces 14,323,305 397,055 
BALANCE TRANSFERRED i 2 
TO EarNED SuRPLUS— 

U NAPPROPRIATED —5,161,375 


15,367,214 





ae After deduction of Post War Refund of 
Excess Profits Tax. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan.—In asking Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to issue 
$1,695,000 of 3 per cent equipment trust 
certificates for a loan of that amount from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
this road has modified its notice of intent 
to borrow $1,900,000 for the purchase from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation of 4 5,400-hp. and one 
2,700-hp. diesel electric locomotives. The 
modification results from an arrangement 
with the Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany ‘under which that company will ad- 
vance the road $249,341, the cost of the 
2,700-hp. locomotive, in return for per- 
formance data to be supplied it over a 
3-year period covering the use of this en- 
gine in freight and passenger service. 


SouTHERN New  YorK«.—Control—See 
Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern. 


UnapittA VALLEY. — Control. — See 
Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern, 


Virctn1aAn.—Refinancing.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $60,000,000 
of series B 3 per cent first lien and refund- 
ing bonds, due in 1995, sold at 105.669 to 
the Mellon Securities Corporation, Halsey, 
Stuart & Company and others, the average 
annual cost to the road being about 2.79 
per cent. The proceeds, with other funds, 
will be used to retire $60,044,000 of out- 
standing series A 3% per cent bonds due in 
1966. In addition, the company has been 
authorized to issue nominally $9,544,000 of 
series B bonds to replace a like amount of 
series A bonds held in the road’s treasury. 
(Previous item in Railway Age of April 7, 
page 647.) A net saving of interest of 
$8,945,250 is expected to result from the 
transaction, and a more rapid retirement of 
fixed-interest debt will result. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May1 week = year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 54.31 54.17 39.50 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 98.59 97.86 87.71 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—7% gtd., 87'4¢; spe- 
cial gtd., 50¢; both = 5 both ‘payable June 
1 to holders "i, record May 1 

Delaware & Hudson.—$1 00 quarterly, payable 
June 20 to holders of record May 2 

Montgomery & Erie.—17%¢, sia An ee 
payable May 10 to holders of record April 3 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. ee 00, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 9. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50 quaeiatly, payable 
June 9 to holders of record May 16. 

Reading.—4% Ist ag 50¢, guatieety. 
payable June 14 to holders of record May 24. 

Southern. i payable June 15 to holders of 
record May 15.. 
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Abandonments 





Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapouis & 
Omana.—On further consideration of this 
road’s line abandonment authorized in 
Finance Docket 14025 proceedings, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended for a further period of two 
years its reservation of jurisdiction for the 
protection of any employees adversely af- 
fected. 


LourstANA & ARKANSAS.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
extended for a further period of two years 
its reservation of jurisdiction with respect 
to the protection of employees who may be 
adversely affected by this road’s line aban- 
donment under the division’s authorization 
in Finance Docket 14044. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Louis. 
—On further™consideration of this road’s 
line abandonment authorized in Finance 
Docket 14017 proceedings, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Comntission has ex- 
tended for a further period of two years 
its: reservation of jurisdiction for the pro- 
tection “of any employees adversely af- 
fected. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


John E. Tilford, whose election as 
vice-president—traffic—of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 28, served in various capacities in the 
traffic department of several railroads until 
the installation of federal control at which 
time he was assistant general freight agent 
of what is now the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast. On January 1, 1918, he was ap- 





John E. Tilford 


pointed assistant. general freight agent of 
a group of railroads in the South, and also 
served as chairman -of the general routing 
committee, southern region, of the United 
States Railroad Administration, and as a 
member of the Atlanta District Freight 
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20 READI NG locomotives 





... being equipped 


with the new 


re 
FRANKLIN 
BOOSTER’ 


O HELP speed heavy traffic on the Reading Railway 
System, the new Type E Franklin Booster is being 
installed on twenty locomotives. 

Based on experience gained from thousands of Franklin 
Boosters in service all over the country, the Type E has 
been expressly designed to meet the increasingly exacting 
requirements of current steam locomotive operation. 

The Type E saves starting time by making possible a 
quicker pick-up; it enables the locomotive to accelerate 


rapidly to road speed and maintain speed on grades. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Committee. In 1920, Mr. Tiliord went with 
the L. & N., as assistant to the freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Louisville, and eight years later he was 
elected chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. He returned to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville on February 15, 1937, as assistant 
vice-president—trafhc—with headquarters 
at Louisville, the position he held at the 
time of his election to the vice-presidency. 


Leonard B. Allen, whose appointment 
as vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 21, 
was born at Lexington, Ky., on April 19, 
1879, and was graduated in civil engineer- 
ing from Kentucky State University in 
1899. He entered railway service the same 
year as a rodman on the Southern, and in 
August, 1899, he went with the C. & O. 
as a levelman on the location of the Big 
Sandy division. He served on location and 
construction work until January 1, 1905, 
when he was appointed assistant in the 
office of the engineer, maintenance of way, 
at Richmond, Va., and a year later he was 
advanced to division engineer of the Ken- 
tucky division, with headquarters at Ash- 
land, Ky. Mr. Allen was promoted to engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, of the Kentucky 
general division at Covington, Ky., on May 
1, 1910, and on January 1, 1914, he returned 
to Richmond as assistant chief engineer. 
One month later he was named superin- 
tendent of the Huntington and Big Sandy 
divisions at Huntington, W. Va., being 
promoted to general superintendent of the 
Western general division with the same 
headquarters on July 1, 1916. Mr. Allen 
was advanced to superintendent, mainte- 
ance of way, for the entire system at Hunt- 
ington in January, 1918, and he remained 
in that post until October, 1926, when he 
was promoted to assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent at Richmond. Early in 1933, Mr. Allen 
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was appointed assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the. C. & O., and the 
Nickel Plate, and later of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Cleveland, and 
in May, 1940, he was further advanced to 
assistant to the president of the three roads. 
He was named assistant to the president— 
assistant vice-president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio in April, 1943, and he remained 
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in that post until his recent promotion to 
vice-president. 


C. R. Zarfoss, assistant to the president 
of the Western Maryland at Baltimore, 
Md., has been named vice-president, traffic, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Edward R. Bardgett, whose retirement on 
May 1 was announced in the Railway Age 
of April 28. 


Horace M. Warden, chief mechanical 
officer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at 
Parsons, Kan., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding Frank W. 
Grace, whose death on March 1 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 10. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William F. Kennedy, whose promotion 
to comptroller of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
28, was born at Louisville on July 15, 1883, 
and entered railway service with the L. & 
N,. in 1900 as a clerk of the auditor of 
receipts. He subsequently held several 
other positions until October, 1910, when 
he was promoted to general bookkeeper in 
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the comptroller’s office at Louisville. Two 
years later he was advanced to statistician, 
and in 1914 to valuation accountant, with 
the same headquarters. On March 1, 1919, 
Mr. Kennedy was promoted to auditor, to 
serve during the period of federal control, 
and in 1920 he was further promoted to 
auditor of capital expenditures. On March 
1, 1921, he was advanced to assistant comp- 
troller, the position he held at the time of 
his new appointment. 


Herbert H. Brown, assistant auditor of 
freight receipts of the Great Northern, at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
auditor of freight receipts with the same 
headquarters succeeding Charles F. Bar- 
telheim, who has retired after 46 years 
service. Albert V. Bell, clerk in the office 
of the auditor of freight receipts, has been 
advanced to assistant auditor of freight 
receipts, replacing Mr. Brown. 


Edward A. Callin, whose promotion to 
senior assistant general auditor of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Railway 
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Age of April 21, was born at Shakespeare, 
Ont., on December 4, 1881, and attended 
a business college in Canada. He entered 
railway service in February, 1909, as a 
clerk in the statistical bureau of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, later being advanced 
successively to head clerk of that bureau, 
office accountant in the office of the auditor 
of disbursements and chief clerk of the 
latter office. From May, 1919, to August, 





Edward A. Callin 


1922, Mr. Callin served with the accounting 
division of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion as accountant in charge of the exam- 
ination of accounts ‘on various railroads, 
returning to the Union Pacific on the latter 
date as accountant on the staff of the 
general auditor at Omaha. In September, 
1941, he was promoted to general auditor, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Frank E. Martin, general auditor of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed comptroller, 
a change of title. 


Lewis D. Brown, whose promotion to 
assistant general auditor of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
28, was born at Macon, Mo., on June 15, 
1892, and received his higher education at 
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Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. He 
entered railway service on December 1, 
1910, as a clerk of the accounting depart- 
ment of the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
(now a part of the Union Pacific), at St. 
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Joseph, Mo. He served in several capaci- 
ties, with time out to enter the armed 
forces during World War I, until January, 
1936, when he was appointed assistant head 
clerk of the books bureau of the U. P., 
at Omaha. In April, 1939, he was promoted 
to chief clerk to the auditor, with the same 
headquarters, and later served as assistant 
chief clerk and general clerk of the auditor. 
In Februdry, 1943, Mr. Brown became an 
accountant in the office of the general audi- 
tor, the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


OPERATING 


J. L. Kendall has been appointed train- 
master of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Nevada, Mo., succeeding W. H. 
Wood, deceased. 


G. B. Brien, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Canadian National at 
Smithers, B. C., has been appointed night 
chief dispatcher, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, Alta., on account of ill health. 


James B. Diven, superintendent of 
motive power of the Pennsylvania’s Eastern 
Ohio division at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
named assistant to the general superintend- 
ent of that division. 


Clarence R. Tucker, assistant general 
manager of the Coast Lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been appointed acting general 
manager, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding to the duties of E, E. McCarty, 


“who has accepted a temporary assignment 


with the Office of Defense Transportation. 


N. L. Patterson, superintendent of din- 
ing cars of the Illinois Central at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general superintend- 
ent of dining cars, with the same headquar- 
ters. P. E. Bickenbach, assistant super- 
intendent of dining cars, has been’ ad- 
vanced to superintendent of dining cars, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Patterson. 


M. G. Breuner, trainmaster of the 
Union Pacific at The Dalles, Ore., has been 
promoted to assistant division superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at LaGrande, 
Ore. J. F. Fehrenbacher, train dispatcher 
at Albina, Ore., has been advanced to train- 
master, with headquarters at Centralia, 
Ore., succeeding A. R. Brown, who has 
been transferred to The Dalles, where he 
replaces Mr. Bruener, and D. B. Pidcock, 
assistant division superintendent at La- 
Grande, has been transferred to Albina. 


W. L. More, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at San Bernardino, Cal., has 
been appointed acting assistant general 
manager of the Coast Lines, succeeding 
Clarence R. Tucker, whose appointment 
as acting general manager of the Coast 
Lines is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
J. W. Murphy, assistant division super- 
intendent at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the Los 
Angeles division, replacing Mr. More. 


William J. Meyer, whose retirement 
on May 1 as assistant to the: general mana- 
ger of the Jersey Central Lines at Jersey 
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City, N. J., was announced in the Railway 
Age of April 21, was born at Chicago on 
October 15, 1877, and entered railroading 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 
February, 1910. After serving.in various 
positions, including yardmaster, assistant 
trainmaster, and trainmaster, Mr. Meyer 
was appointed assistant division superin- 
tendent at Chicago, retiring from that post 
in January, 1944. The following month, 
however, he returned to active railway ser- 
vice as assistant to the general manager of 
the Jersey Central to specialize in operating 
problems accompanying war-time traffic, 
remaining in that post until May 1, when 
he returned to retirement. 


V. C. Palmer, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Detroit division of 
the Grand Trunk Western, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 21, ‘was born at 
Chicago, and in 1911 he entered railway 
service as a ticket clerk of the Grand Trunk 
at Saginaw, Mich. He subsequently held 
various positions at Chicago and Detroit 
until 1940 when he was advanced to super- 
visor of wages, with headquarters at De- 
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troit. In 1942 Mr. Palmer was promoted to 
assistant to the general manager, with the 
same headquarters, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


Harry Fisher Burch, whose appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Delaware & Hudson at 
Albany, N. Y., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of April 7, 1945, was born at 
Louisville, Ky., on December 29, 1884, and 
entered railroading in 1897 as a clerk of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville. He 
joined the Delaware & Hudson in 1907 as 
assistant general yardmaster at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., transferring to special investi- 
gation work and taking charge of mail 
traffic for the general superintendent of 
transportation the following year. He 
served as assistant trainmaster on various 
divisions from 1912 until February, 1916, 
when he became chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of transportation. The fol- 
lowing October he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Greenwich & John- 


-sonville (part of the Delaware and Hud- 


son), and in 1917 he was named assistant 
to the general manager of the D. & H. In 
1918 he was advanced to division superin- 
tendent, and in 1920 he became assistant 
to the general manager, transportation. Mr. 
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Burch was promoted to assistant general 
manager at Albany in 1923, the position he 
held at the time of his recent elevation to 
general superintendent of transportation. 


George DeCamp Hughey, whose 
appointment as assistant general manager 
of the Delaware & Hudson at Albany, 
N. Y., was announced in the Railway Age 
of April 7, was born at Oakmont, Pa., on 
December 7, 1884, and was educated at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. After 
working as transitman for the Bureau of 
Surveys at Pittsburgh, Pa., from June, 
1907, to January, 1909, and for the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
until April, 1910, he entered railroading as 
a transitmarr with the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie at Greenville, Pa. He joined the 
Delaware & Hudson as inspector, main- 
tenance of way, at Albany in January, 1913, 
and in August, 1917, he became division 
engineer at Plattsburg, N. Y., transferring 
to Oneonta, N. Y., in October, 1921. On 
May 1, 1925, Mr. Hughey was promoted to 
superintendent at Plattsburg, and in Octo- 
ber, 1928, he was advanced to superintend- 
ent of transportation at Albany, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager there. 


TRAFFIC 


John C. Harms, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been transferred 
to Detroit, Mich. 


William J. Landon, manager, sales 
and service, of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed special representative with the 
same headquarters. Frank C. Baker, gen- 
eral trafic agent at New York, has been 
named manager, sales and service, at 
Boston, succeeding Mr. Landon. 


A. L. Wallace, district freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at London, Ont. 
has been appointed lumber traffic agent at 
Montreal, Que. succeeding J. J. Kelly, 
who has retired after more than 32 years 
of service. F. K. Hollyman has been 
named district freight agent at London 
replacing Mr. Wallace. 


Ross E. Rowland, general agent of the 
Jersey Central Lines at Albany, N. Y., 
has. been appointed assistant industrial 
agent at New York, and William D. 
Wakeman, traveling freight agent at Al- 
bany, has been named general agent there 
succeeding Mr. Rowland. Albert L. Pos- 
tlethwait, chief clerk to the chief traffic 
officer, has been named assistant to the 
general freight agent at New York. 


J. H. Arnold, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the St. Louis South- 
western at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn., where he 
replaces W. D. May, who died recently. 
W. E. Thompson, general agent at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been named assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent.at Little 
Rock succeeding Mr. Arnold, and H. J. 
Breitenbach has been appointed general 
agent at Atlanta relieving Mr. Thompson. 


Eugene R. Roby, assistant to the 
freight traffic manager of the Louisville & 
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The nearer we get the 


Each stepping stone to ‘lokyo has been harder to 
take. 

They said it couldn’t come any worse than Guad- 
alcanal. That even the nights were something you’d 
rather forget. Japs shrieking in the dark and rapping 
on trees and tossing rocks into foxholes—and now and 
then a grenade just to keep the boys. guessing. 

Then came Tarawa. 


You heard how the landing boats got hung on a 
reef. How the boys had to wade in under cross-fire 


from the enemy. They said Tarawa would go down 
as the worst. 


‘Then came Iwo Jima. 


They said, a mile offshore, in the barges, the sea 
boiled like vegetable soup from Jap shelling. It was 
full of chopped-up boats. They said the Japs’ big guns 
were above and they just aimed down hill and let go. 
They said it cost us five times the price of Tarawa. 
They said Iwo was the worst. 


Next? 


Lets make 7 unlucky 
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harder they fall ! 


Well—there’s Chichi Jima, Haha Jima—fifteen 

















islands to go. And then, of course, the ultimate ob- 


jective— Japan itself. | 
You can help lower the price we’ll have to pay— Uh 
by buying War Bonds. Bonds to give our boys equip- 


ment to throw at the enemy. For the more equipment 





they can throw at them, the fewer /ives they will have 
to give. Contributed by 


How much are you investing to help preserve 
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Nashville at Louisville, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic manager, 
and Philo H. Goodwyn, assistant to the 
vice president—trafic—at Louisville has 
been advanced to assistant to the freight 
trafic manager, suceeeding Mr. Roby. 
Joseph C. Kuebert, assistant to the gen- 
eral freight agent, has been promoted to 
assistant to the freight traffic manager at 
Louisville, and Joe §. Thompson, com- 
merce agent, has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent. Fred A. Weber, 
chief clerk of the commerce branch of the 
trafic department, has been promoted to 
assistant to the freight trafhe manager. 


Edward H. Richards, assistant ‘traffic 
mafager of the Chicago & North Western 
at Chicago, has been promoted to freight 
trafic manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the North 
Western System), with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., succeeding T. J. Kenniff, 
whose death on April 7 Was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 14. Mr. Richards 
was born at Baraboo, Wis., on December 8, 
1897, and entered railway service in 1915 
as an engine wiper at Itasca, Wis. In 1916 
he became cashier and revisor in the freight 
office at Superior, Wis., and a short time 
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later entered the U. S. Marine Corps. In 
1918 he returned to railroad service as chief 
clerk in the traffic department of the North 
Western at Duluth, Minn., and three years 
later he was appointed assistant chief clerk 
in the general freight department of the 
Omaha at St. Paul, later being promoted to 
chief clerk. Mr. Richards was promoted to 
general agent for the North Western at St 
Paul in 1935, and in 1938 he was trans- 
ferred to Seattle, Wash. Later the same 
year he was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
in April, 1941, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Glen H. Trout, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Union Pacific, has retired after 
42 years of service. 


K. L. Miner, former supervisor of 
bridges and buildings of the New York 
Central’s Mohawk division at Albany, 
N. Y., who was recently honorably dis- 
charged as a captain in the Military Rail- 


way Service after service overseas in 
Africa and Italy, has been appointed en- 
gineer of bridges, New York Central Lines 
Buffalo and East, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding John L. Beckel, 
who has returned to his former position 
of assistant engineer in the office of the 
engineer of structures, Lines Buffalo and 
East, at New York. George Auer, Jr., 
assistant engineer in the office of the en- 
gineer maintenance of way—system, has 
been promoted to division engineer of the 
Eastern division with headquarters as be- 
fore at New York. Mr. Auer succeeds 
C. A. Maxeiner, who has been transferred 
to Syracuse, N. Y., relieving P. H. Win- 
chester, who retired from active service 


on May 1. 


MECHANICAL 


Harold C. Wright, master mechanic of 
the Pennsylvania’s Altoona works at 
Juniata, Pa., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of motive power for the Eastern 
Ohio division, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding James B. Diven, 
whose appointment as assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Eastern Ohio 
division is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. Herbert J. Kleine, master 
mechanic of the Pittsburgh, Conemaugh 
and Monongahela divisions at Pitcairn, Pa., 
has been transferred to the Altoona works 
replacing Mr. Wright, and Clair I. 
Clugh, master mechanic of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division at Philadelnhia. Pa., has 
transferred to Pitcairn 
Kleine. 


Columbus R. Rush, whose promotion 
to mechanical superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 7, was born at Cameron, Tex., 
on September 17, 1901, and received his 
higher education at the Arkansas State 
Teachers College. He entered railway 
service with the Missouri Pacific in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, as a machinist apprentice and 
four years later he became a machinist, 
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serving in that capacity at various points 
of the road. In 1930 Mr. Rush was pro- 
moted to roundhouse foreman and in 1941 
he was advanced to general roundhouse and 
shops foreman at St. Louis. In August, 
1944, he was promoted to assistant master 


relieving Mr. ° 


mechanic, with headquarters at DeQuincy, 
La., and in January of this year he was 
further advanced to master mechanic at 
Kingsville, Tex., the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


SPECIAL 


J. Roscoe Miller, at present a com- 
mander in charge of the section of Internal 
Medicine, U. S. Naval Reserve at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed medical 
director of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Miller 
will take over his new position upon com- 
pletion of his assignment in the Navy. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Daniels, who retired in 1937 
as a general agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., died 
recently at his home in Carthage, Mo. 


C. F. Larson, who retired in 1943 as 
superintendent of safety of the Missouri 
Pacific, died recently at his home in 
Aurora, Mo. 


C. W. Strain, who retired in 1941 as 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died recently in a hospital in 
that city. 


Gilbert J. Bell, who retired in July, 
1936, as district engineer of the eastern 
district of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
died at his home in Chicago on April 29. 


O. F. Dalstrom, who retired in 1941 as 
engineer of bridges of the Chicago’& North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at Princeton, Ill, on April 13. Mr. 
Dalstrom was born at Wyanet, III, on 
August 15, 1871, and attended Fremont 
(Neb.) Normal College and Rensselear 
Polytechnic Institute, graduating in civil 
engineering from the latter in 1901. In 
June, 1901, he became a draftsman in the 
bridge and construction department of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company (now the 
Bethlehem Steel Company) at Steelton, 
Pa., later serving as a shop inspector. He 
then served successively as a detailer on 
movable bridges for the Scherzer Rolling 
Lift Bridge Company; detailer on steel 
structures for the Riverside Bridge Com- 
pany at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, and detailer 
and checker on steel bridge plans for the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. He entered 
railway service on June 1, 1906, as a de- 
tailer, checker and designer on plans for 
bridges and other structures for the North 
Western and four years later he was pro- 
moted to chief draftsman in the office of 
the engineer of bridges. On March 1, 1917, 
Mr. Dalstrom was promoted to engineer 
of bridges, the position he held until his 
retirement. 

After leaving the North Western, Mr. 
Dalstrom in 1942 went with the War Pro- 
duction ‘Board as senior industrial special- 
ist of the Division of Civilian Supply, and 
in June, 1943, he was elevated to assistant 
chief, way and structures, of the Trans- 
portation Equipment division, holding that 
position until early in 1944. 
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THE melting and pouring of every HSGI casting is supervised by 

second generation foundrymen whose skills maintain quality which 
has been. traditional for 135 years. But lest this quality vary from 
day to day or melt to melt, a fully equipped modern laboratory keeps 
constant check on the strength, hardness, and physical and chemical 


structure of the finished product. Even hidden defects cannot remain 
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WORK TOGETHER... 


secret, for the probing “eye” of Gamma-ray photography reveals any 
which may exist. 

Railroad users have long recognized that bushings, packing, and other 
vital locomotive parts of HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON wear longer. 
Control together with casting integrity or know-how explains 


why. The comprehensive list of HSGI parts is given below. Com- 


plete installation gives full benefits. 


» Hon Seu Me. Corporarion: 


N.C, RAYMOND, President 
383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 
_Conatin Representa Joseph Robb & Co., Ud. S75 Cate St.Paul Re. Montrea!, P.Q. 


E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














The engine never takes a chill or runs a 
fever on Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel 
Electric Locomotives, whether the units 


are operating in desert heat or arctic cold, 
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In use since 1938 on high speed 
crack streamliners, Monroe Air- 
plone Type Hydraulic Shock Ab- 
sorbers have smoothed the ride and 
saved thousands of man hours’ main- 
tenance time. They demonstrate the 
soundness of exclusive Monroe Hy- 
draulic Shock Absorber principles. 
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. for fast freight service, Monroe’s new Direct- 


Designed to meet the need for higher speeds 





Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber unit is re- 
ceiving broad acceptance for freight car re- 
habilitation. 


The exclusive Monroe Airplane Type Hydrau- 
lic Shock Absorber principles have proved their 
dependability over millions of railway car 
miles*. This new Direct-Acting HydraulicShock 
Absorber unit incorporates these principles. 


MINIMIZES MAINTENANCE 


Smoothing the ride under all road and climatic 

conditions, the new Monroe Direct-Acting Hy- 

draulic Shock Absorber offers distinct advan- 

tages— 

e checks progressive harmonic motion 

e controls vertical and swaying action 

e protects lading—reducing damage 
claims 

e safer operation and reduces 
maintenance 


@ minimizes wear on equipment and 


roadbed 


It is easily and quickly installed .. . fits 
right in. . . replacing one of the coil 
springs or snubbers in the spring cluster. 
Our engineers will gladly work with you in the application 


of this modern new Monroe Direct-Acting Hydraulic Shock 
Absorber for the rehabilitation of your freight cars. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY DIVISION 
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@ When locomotive ae like that above, or any 


machine parts with bearing surfaces, slide bac 
and forth, or turn ‘round and ’round, there’s 
bound to be abrasion. And abrasion means wear, 
unless the parts that slide and turn are hard 
enough to resist abrasion. 


When it comes to hardenability, no other mate- 
rial can equal alloy steels. That’s why so many 
vital operating parts in all kinds of equipment 
are made of these finest of steels. 


Alloy steels can be surface hardened or deep 
hardened to predetermined degrees of hardness 
with greater assurance of results than any other 
material. Their uniform response to hardening 
insures against non-hardened areas or soft spots 
in wearing surfaces, 


But that’s only one advantage of using alloy steels. 
Their high strength-to-weight ratio permits the 
use with safety of lighter equipment and smaller 
sections. Their super-toughness provides protec- 
tion against severe shocks, reversal of stresses or 
sudden overloading. Their resistance to fatigue, 
heat, cold and corrosion means long life and 
lower costs for equipment in which they are used. 


Would you like to know what alloy steels can do 
for you? nr anime ee de leader in this branch 
of steel making—is ready to tell you whenever 
you're ready to listen. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, CHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Also Carbon and Stainiess Steels— 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by. the Offering Circular. 


$9,400,000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Company ) 


First Mortgage 3%% Bonds, Series B | 


To be dated May 1, 1945 To be due May 1, 1985 ’ 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to 
authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY OTIS & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY DEMPSEY & COMPANY 





JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 


April 26, 1945. 























This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. The offering is made ony by the Offering Circular, 


$58,000,000 
The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series E : 
To be dated June 1, 1945 To be due June 1, 1980 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from 
only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. BLAIR & CO., INC. DICK & MERLE-SMITH GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. L. F. ROTHSCHILD & co. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. WERTHEIM &CO.. HALLGARTEN & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


R.W.PRESSPRICH& CO. A.C.ALLYNANDCOMPANY BURR&COMPANY,!INC. COFFIN& BURR IRAHAUPT & CO. 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 


DEMPSEY & COMPANY KEAN, TAYLOR& CO. PUTNAM& CO. WHITING, WEEKS & STUBBS PAUL H. DAVIS & CO. 
R. L. DAY & CO. GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 
GREGORY & SON THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
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SPRING WIRE 
CONSTRUCTION 
HOLDS TUBING 
FIRMLY IN PLACE 


Built-in rustless spring wire construction in Jive sponge rubber . . . 


an exclusive INNER-SEAL feature . . . provides complete, permanent 
protection against cold, dust and rajn. INNER-SEAL -is the answer to 
your insulation problems . . . is available in a wide variety of sizes and 
colors to meet every weathef-proofing need. Write today for complete 
information and samples of INNER-SEAL for 


° Aircraft e Ships e Cars and Trucks 
e Reaifroads e Homes e Refrigeration 


Ca 2 
Cttablecthed 7837 
ee ee ee et eh a 















Okonite Steel Taped Parkway Cable, 
buried directly in the ground, is used for 
train control signals and interlockings and 
eliminates the use of troublesome, unsightly 
trunking and its mechanical and storm 
damage. 

Installations of Okonite Steel Taped 
Cables and Wires, for automatic signalling 
systems, put down over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, are still in service, demonstrating 
their tong life and continuous dependabil- 
ity. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


3715 


NECESSARY 






as Automatic Signal Control 


Post-war minded railway coach designers should know about 
the latest developments in Dixie and Vortex cups, containers 
and dispensing equipment for — 


COACHES CLUB CARS STATIONS 
LUNCH BARS REST ROOMS 
We welcome inquiries relative to 


ADAPTATION or CREATION OF DRINKING CUPS AND 
FOOD PAPER SERVICE EQUIPMENT fitted to your design 
requirements. Address: Railway Division, Dixie Cup Co., 





Easton, Pa. 
ck. 
DIXIE\ \—~ VORTEX 
CUPS CUPS 


STANDARD IN RAILROAD SERVICE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 








HOMAS TRUCK 
of 






THOMAS MAKES 


SUPER CASTERS 


@ Formed Steel Construction 
@ Two Rows of Ball Bearings 
@ Hardened Thrust Collar 

@ Hyatt Roller Bearing 

@ Machined Wheel Face 

@ Grease Gun Fittings 


The Thomas Super Caster is all that its name 
implies—Super in construction and performance 
under severe service where most casters are un- 
satisfactory. Use them for your hardest, toughest 
jobs. The Super Swivel fork is formed from one 
piece of 14” steel plate, offset for added 
strength. Ball race cups and King bolt welded 
in place and all moving parts are hardened to 
move freely and resist wear. Rigid Castersto match. 
Write for New Catalog No. 43 


ad 


4 WHEEL TRUCKS 





4544 MISSISSIPPI RIVER KEOKUK, IOWA 








SEALTITE 
CAR BOLT 




















. THIN HEAD 


BEVELED EDGE SEALED-TITE 


IN ZINC BOLTS 


Although many railroads 
-have used thousands of 


1 

2 

3 TAPERED HEAD 
4 ROUND SHANK 
5 


eo black finished Sealtite bolts 
they are turning to our 
| 6 ACCURATE Double-Life Hot-Dipped, 
THREADING 


Sealed in Zinc, galvanized 
finish. This, as the name 
implies, does add many 
years of life by stopping 
rust and corrosion. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 
504 Malcolm Ave. S.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DESIGNED TO DO 
A BETTER JOB 


RAILWAY AGE 
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kes he of 
the place of naa 


For engine cab cushions and 
caboose cushions we offer genu- 
ine leather specially tanned 
and finished to give unusual 
strength, durability and resist- 
ance to abrasion. One rail- 
road user reports 5 times 
longer life than substitute 


material. Write for samples. 
Blancar d Bro 
PO 


408 Freylinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 























rye ACU AD 


GASKETS 





for All 
Railway Purposes 


Gasket Craftsmen for 39 Years 


Write for information 
oe a e Aa 

The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company 
Torrington; Conn. 


Branches: Chicago, Ill.— Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 
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for Positive Operating Efficiency 
Positive, efficient operation of locomotive 





sanders is more important than ever before 
with today’s increased traffic and tonnage. The 
Viloco Type FL-317-A Sander Trap can be 
depended upon to respond at the first move- 
ment of the operating valve handle under all 
weather conditions. It has renewable lead lining 
—an exclusive Viloco feature—moisture tight 
caps and readily accessible sander nozzles. The 
Type FL-317-A trap is reversible and can be 
applied to any type of sand box. 


Viloco Duplex Engineer’s Valve 
The Viloco Duplex Engineer’s 
Valve is widely used because 
it makes possible both selec- 
tive and graduated sanding 
and also requires very little 
maintenance. Its use assures 
positive sand delivery control 
. « « Valves can be furnished _ 
with ports to suit any desired 
sander arrangement. 


VILOCO 22: 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


CHICAGO 





332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 





















































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools — has been 
training ambitious railroad men 
the technique of their work. 
Nearly 300 railroads have agree- 
ments with the International 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who are 
interested in technical training at 
reduced rates. 
Courses In: 

Railroad Apprentice Training 

Air Brakes 

Locomotive Firemen 

Locomotive Engineers 

Car and Locomotive Shop 

Work 

Trafic Management 

Accounting—Rate Clerk 

Maintenance of Way 

Transportation Salesmanship 


et Work 

Telephony and Telegraphy 
We Specialize in Railroad Ap- 
prentice Technical Training 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
by Each Craft. 


Free Booklet on Request 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Railroad Department 
Box 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 


‘GET OUR PRICES FIRST 


RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish. rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, cranes and 


other railway material. Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire er phone inquiries 
Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERINGS IN LOCOMOTIVES 


114 ton Americans. Cyls, 23 x 30”. rebuilt 1929. 
210# pressure. Tractive effort 50,600%. In ex fine con- 
dition, Immediate delivery. 

181 ton Americans. Cyls. 28 x 32”. New 1924. pressure. 
Tractive effort 67,700. (plus 11,500# for boosters). Total trac- 
tive effort 79,200. vin rebuild for quick delivery. 

189 ton Americans. Cyls. 29 x 32%. New 1920. 190% pressure. 
Tractive effort 71,3003. Will rebuild for quick delivery. 

203 tons Limas. Cyls. 27% x 30%. New 1928. Pressure 2403. 
Tractive effort 66,550 lbs. (plus 12,0 for boosters.) Total 
tractive effort 78,550#. Completely reb Immediate delivery. 
1—80 ton American 6-wheel Switcher. Separate tender. New De 
cember, 1925. Exceptionally fine condition. 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 








RELAYING RAILS 


12#—exceptionally good quali 
— RAILROAD TIE PLAT 
for all size rails. All in good 
condition. For eomplete 
contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 

















FOR SALE 


Immediate Delivery 


Two (2) Type 0-6-0 Coal Burn- 
ing saturated steam Baldwin Lo- 
comotives; built 1912; cylinders 
19” x 24”; boiler pressure 180; 
weight on drivers 120,000; 
tractive effort 26,500#. Locomo- 
tives are in working condition 
and can be Pets at Lyons 
& Tchoupitoulas Streets, ew 
Orleans, La. 
Sealed bids will be received and 
publicly opened in the Board 
Room of the Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission, 5th Floor, Mu- 
nicipal Building, New Orleans, 
La., on TUESDAY, MAY 15, 
1945, at 3:00 P. M. 
The Public Belt Railroad Com- 
mission reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. 
Address bid to Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission, 5th Floor, Mu- 
nicipal Building, P. O. Box 1240, 
New Orleans 10, La., Attention: 
- . Germann,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 








WANTED 


Mechanical draftsman with 
steam locomotive experience; 
able to make elevations and 
detail from them. Location 
near Chicago, good working 
conditions. Give full particulars 
in reply. 
ADDRESS BOX 739 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Railroad Equipment 
Sales Engineer 


Soundly established company in 
mid-west offers permanent, profit- 
able, opportunity for aggressive, 
energetic Mechanical Engineer 
with freight transportation ex- 
perience. Acquaintance with in- 
dustrial materials handling sys- 
tems useful. Knowledge of rail- 
road freight handling methods 
particularly valuable as well as 
ability to present those problems 
to top management. Details of 
your education, experience, and 
future interests will receive 
prompt individual attention. 
Must have Statement of Avail- 
ability. ADDRESS REPLIES 
BOX NO. 738, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
As Low As $500 
14, Hopper, Twin, 50-Ton 
50. Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
50, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
50, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
15, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft.. 50-Ton 
5, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton; AB Brakes 
2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
10, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doors 
3, Dump, Western, 20-Y¥d., 40 & 50-Ton 
30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton 
All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


























POSITION OPEN 


DIESEL ELECTRIC loecomo- 
tive draftsmen wanted by estab- 


ex: salary to Bo: 3 4 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 CHURCH 
STREET, NEW YORK, 7, 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 


for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


ATTENTION 
Purchasing Agents 
We are an old established drop forging 
plant confined strictly to war production, 
but now becoming available for general 
commercial drop forgings. 


We will appreciate your inquiries. 


BALDT ANCHOR, CHAIN & 
FORGE COMPANY 
CHESTER, PA. 














RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted - Equipment or Operations Engineer 


Prominent nationwide manufacturer of transpor- 
tation equipment has excellent opening for ag- 
gressive, energetic man of youthful outlook with 
extensive knowledge of railroads and railroad 
equipment. Reply in confidence giving details, 
etc. as to age, education, experience, avail- 
ability. ADDRESS BOX 740, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails xkk* Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 
or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 

















The OW10 LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxic* 

















Our truing shoes do the 
work while engines and 
cars are in ice, 

cut ad be style for 


the a ont 
ing material. 
WHEEL TRUING 
BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





These new lists of recommended books on 

railroad motive power and rolling stock will 

be mailed free on request. They are 3% x 

——— in size and describe 125 technical 
ks. 


Book Department 


SIMMONS BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION 
New York 7, N. Y. 





30 Church St. 








We are now prepared to serve the railroad industry 
|| in the construction and repair of all types of 


TUGS - FERRIES 
CAR FLOATS 
| AND BARGES 


and to make prompt deliveries. Our facilities in- 
| clude from design to delivery. 


Builders of All Classes of Steel Vessels 
up to 4000 tons. 


Conversion and Repairs 
Marine Railway 


JOHN H. MATHIS CO. 


~- Shipbuilders since 1880 — 
CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 
New England Office: 88 Broad Street, Boston, Masa 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


yASSENGER COMFORT 









Steam Couplers 
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yeast in stock at 


Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
Principal Products include: 


62 RAILWAY AGE 


@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten convenient 
Ryerson plants stock more then ten thousend kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and 
allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, 


Stainles 
Stay Bolt ron Alleys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 


i 























A Paper Cup installation as 
visualized by Raymond Loewy 
Five Eighty Fifth Avenue 
New York 


A Cup when you wantit... 
Placed where you can find it! 


In a railway car, air-conditioning should be 
felt and not heard. But the water and the 
drinking cups should be obvious to all. This 
treatment displays the Ajax dispenser as a 
built-in feature, as much a part of the car 
as the seats. . . . Travelers always appreciate 
genuine Ajax drinking cup service, for Ajax 
se LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO.., Division 

68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


is the oval wedge-shaped cup, easy-to-hold 
and use. Trainmen find Ajax easy to load, 
each carton containing 250 cups, nested .. . 
and also economical, for an 

Ajax cup provides just the 

right amount for a refreshing 

drink without waste. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., Division 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
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